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IN TWO SECTIONS—SECTION ONE 





Washington Highlights 


The Supreme Court has refused 
to review its decision of last June 
sustaining Federal claims to tide- 
lands under the Gulf of Mexico off 
the coasts of Louisiana and Texas. 
It confirmed its prior ruling in a 
brief order without comment there- 
on. The decision of the high court 
probably will cost Louisiana $10,- 
000,000 a year. This amount has 
been collected in royalties each year 
for the last three years from the 
area involved. The Supreme Court 
last June upheld the claims of the 
Federal Government to all oil off 
the shores of Louisiana and Texas. 
This decision was based upon a 
ruling in 1947 which gave the Gov- 
ernment control of submerged. oil 
land off the California coast. 





Motivated by needs outlined by 
the United States Munition Board, 
top officials of Canada are urging 
rapid action toward the building of 
a gas pipeline from fields in Al- 
berta, Canada, to the Pacific North- 
west. 





Henry L. Stimson, the first Amer- 
ican to hold cabinet office under 
four Presidents, died at the age of 
83 at his residence at Cold Springs 
Harbor, N. Y. Stimson was Secre- 
tary of War under Presidents Taft, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, and was Hoover’s only Secre- 
tary of State. 





Colonel Joseph D. Griffing, chief 
of the Manpower Division, National 
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Selective Headquarters, has indi- 
cated that occupational deferments 
for men in the present draft age 
group from 19 to 26 are becoming 
harder to obtain because of the lim- 
ited number of men available in 
this category. 





Interior Secretary Chapman re- 
ported that the nation’s pipeline 
system for moving petroleum and 
petroleum products totaled 152,814 
miles as of January 1, 1950. This 
is a net gain of 25,463 pipeline miles 
since the survey of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines on May 1, 1941. Chapman 
said the mileage does not take into 
account the wartime-built “Big 
Inch” and “Little Inch” lines be- 
cause they were sold and changed 
over to natural gas service in De- 
cember, 1946. However, the records 
of the war-constructed lines influ- 
enced the building of large diam- 
eter pipelines for long distance oil 
movements. 





Marion W. Boyer, Esso Standard 
Oil Company executive took over 
as general manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission on November 
1. He succeeded Carroll Wilson, 
who resigned last August. 





An independent Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense has been 
established in the Interior Depart- 
ment. It is designed to provide for 
united action by the Government 
and the oil industry to assure quick 
handling of military oil require- 


ments in order that any emergency 
may be satisfied adequately. 





A so called “task force” of the 
Department of the Interior is pre- 
paring a report and recommenda- 
tions concerning national fuels pol- 
icy to guide the Senate Interior 
Committee in its inquiry of the 
fuels question. 





The National Production Author- 
ity has ordered use of natural and 
synthetic rubber for civilian goods 
cut back in November and Decem- 
ber 84 per cent of each industrial 
users monthly average during the 
year ended June 30, 1950. The slash 
will limit civilian rubber use to 
90,000 tons a month for the balance 
of the year current. 


In effect the Supreme Court in a 
recent decision upheld a 1947 
amendment to the Natural Gas Act, 
extending the right of eminent do- 
main to interstate gas pipeline or- 
ganizations. The high court so pro- 
ceeded in refusing to pass on the 
question of the constitutional aspect 
of the amendment. The court also 
was willing to review an appeal 
attacking a ruling of a lower court 
that the Gas act denies courts con- 
sideration of the general regulations 
of the Federal Power Commission. 
In still another decision, the court 
agreed to hear a second appeal on 
the right of a state to establish a 
minimum price for gas at the well- 
head. 
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1. The average barrel of Union Oil prod- 
ucts travels 664 miles between the time 
the crude oil leaves the ground and the 
finished gasoline or motor oil goes into 
your car. Yet the cost of transporting 
these petroleum products to you aver- 
ages less than 7 mills per gallon. 





2. This is the cheapest transportation 
the world has ever developed — the 
cheapest you can buy today. If you were 
to parcel-post a gallon of gasoline from 
Los Angeles to Seattle, for example, a 
distance of 1370 miles, it would cost you 
50¢. Union Oil takes it there for 1¢. 





3. To achieve this kind of low-cost trans- 
portation, the oil companies not only had 
to go into the transportation business 
but had to develop entirely new methods 
of transportation. The pipe line, the tank 
ship, the tank car and the tank truck 
were all oil company inventions. 








4. Now that this amazingly efficient 
transportation system has been built up 
and is operating, certain politicians 
would change the way it is run—not be- 
cause it isn’t efficient but because the oil 
companies own and operate much of it. 





5. If they had told us this fifty years 
ago, we wouldn’t have gotten into the 
transportation business. We certainly 
didn’t want to at the time. But if they 
insist on divorcing us from the transpor- 
tation end of the business now, we hope 
they’ll figure out first how they’re 
going to keep costs to you as low under 
some other setup as we are keeping 
them today. 





UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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THE HAPPY COMBINATION 


INTRODUCTION 
Last year at your Ninth Annual 
Convention in Dallas, Mr. C. H. 


Oberg of my Company gave a paper 
on “The Balanced Rotary Rig.” 

Today I propose to give a paper on 
what might have been titled “The Bal- 
anced Philosophy”—however, I chose 
the title “The Happy Combination” 
and I believe you will see the sig- 
nificance of the title by the time I am 
through. 

You probably feel this is going to 
be some impractical discussion. I know 
you are hard-working practical busi- 
ness men. You come to meetings such 
as this—amongst other reasons—to get 
an overall cross-section of what is 
going on in your important industry— 
to keep abreast of developments—and 
to return with some thoughts that will 
be helpful to you in your business. 

I feel confident you will get some 
thoughts from this paper that wili be 
helpful to you, not only in your busi- 
ness, but in your general life activities. 

Now in presenting “The Happy 
Combination” or Balanced Philosophy, 
I do not wish to pose as a philosopher 
—but I would like to quote the dic- 
tionary on the definition of Philosophy 
—‘a knowledge of general principles 
—elements, powers ; the application of 
reason to its legitimate objectives; a 
systematic view of things—knowledge 
as explained and resolved. into causes 
and reasons.” 

Problems or Activities Are 
Combinations of Elements 
or Factors 

Essentially, all business problems or 
activities—in fact most activities or 
situations in life—do not involve just 
one element or factor, but a number of 
them. Let me illustrate this: 

Let’s Take the Case of Making 
Hole in a Well Being Drilled 
For Oil or Gas 

The nature of the formation—the 
type of bit—the weight on the bit—the 
speed of the rotary table—the amount 
of circulation and some others—are 
elements or factors entering into the 
accomplishments in making hole—and 
not any single one of them. 

Let’s Take an Organization 
Problem 

In 1947 at the Spring Meeting of 
the Pacific Coast District—Production 
Division of API—I presented a paper 
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General Manager, 
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Standard Oil Company of California 
San Francisco, California 





The Author 


on “Organization Elements: Their 
Relation to Oil and Gas Producing 
Operations.” In this paper I discussed 
“Major and Minor Factors,” pointing 
out that there are certain activities 
that are basic and therefore can be 
termed Major. For example, Drilling 
and Production are major factors in 
an oil and gas producing organization. 
There are others—although important 
and necessary—that can be called 
minor factors. For example, Account- 
ing, Stenographic work, etc. 

Let’s Take a Problem 

On Cost of a Service 

A relatively simple illustration 
would be a toll bridge—say the one 
between Oakland and San Francisco. 
Here at least two important elements 
bearing on the financial returns are 
the number of vehicles that may cross 
and the charge per vehicle. 

I think this would be a good place 
to review what my point is in giving 
these various examples. I said at the 
beginning of this section that essen- 
tially all problems or activities do not 
involve just one factor—but a number 
of them. I feel these illustrations dem- 
onstrate (and I am sure that you will 
find this concept well worthwhile) that 
in any problem or activity you may be 





concerned with, just keep in mind 
there is nearly always more than one 
element or factor to give considera- 
tion to. 

The Happy Combination 

Now let’s take the next step. We 
recognize there is more than one ele- 
ment or factor—so what ? 

Generally speaking, where there is 
more than one factor there are various 
combinations or proportions or de- 
grees of emphasis we can put on each 
factor. 

The “optimum combination” — and 
again to quote the dictionary—‘the 
combination of conditions producing 
the best result” is what I mean by 
“The Happy Combination.” 

Let’s go back and look at the exam- 
ples we previously considered in rec- 
ognizing that more than one element 
or factor was involved; and now ex- 
plore them further to illustrate the 
next phase of this concept or philoso- 
phy—the optimum or “Happy Com- 
bination.” 

Making Hole 

We recognized that such factors as 
type of bit—weight on the bit—speed 
of the rotary table, etc., were involved 
in this situation. Let me quote from 
an article in the August 1950 issue of 
the Magazine “Drilling.” The article 
was titled “They Drill Faster on the 
Gulf Coast.” 

“A combination of diligent research 
into improved methods and equipment 
—plus conscientious teamwork on the 
rig floor—is paying off . . . with crews 
setting new records for rate of pene- 
tration on the Gulf Coast. 

“A research project was launched 
in 1946 to study factors affecting drill- 
ing rates. .. . One by one the many 
factors affecting drilling rates were 
isolated and their relationship to pene- 
tration determined. . . . The job was 
to put them together for best results.” 

It appears they did. Here is a prac- 
tical application of looking for “The 
Happy Combination.” 

The Organization Problem 

In this case we outlined as major 
factors—Drilling and Production— 
and as minor factors Accounting and 
Stenographic Work. 

Too many so-called efficiency ex- 
perts come to the conclusion that if 
each and every factor is operating on 
its most efficient basis, then the com- 
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Photos by Mary St. Albcns 
Mexico City 


Waukesha 6-MZAU Oil Field GAS POWER UNIT— 
60-80 hp.—é-cyl., 414-in. bore x 4%-in. stroke, 
404 cu. in. displacement. 







oO @ Handling crude oil from stock 
3 tanks to trucks for delivery to the 
“refinery in the Reynosa field in the State of Tamaulipas, 
Mexico—the Worthington pump is direct-connected 
to a Model 6-MZAU Waukesha Power Unit burning 
natural gas. In any oil field . . . South of the Border... 
or North ...look for Waukeshas at work. In this unit 
the thousands of oil field horsepower-hours back of its 
dependable design make it rugged and reliable in 
service. A power plant of 404 cu. in. displacement, with 
4\4-in. bore and 434-in. stroke, the six-cylinder MZAU 
Waukesha Power Unit will deliver 58 hp. continuously 
under full load. Maximum output is 86 hp. at 2200 rpm. 
It’s all real horsepower—sure, solid and smooth. In the 
engine’s design, the combination of the Waukesha 
Manifold and Controlled Turbulence Combustion 
Chamber not only increases power and torque output, 
but betters fuel economy. Details in Bulletin 1408. 
And for the entire Waukesha Power line, send for 
Bulletin 1079. 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKESHA, WIS. 
NEW YORK ° TULSA ° LOS ANGELES 


WAUKESHA _ ¢..2 
Dies Po“ BOWER 
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posite result is the most efficient situa- 
tion. It is demonstrable that this is 
not the case. 


In other words, it is quite often 
economical from an overall viewpoint 
to have the minor factors operating at 
less than maximum efficiency in order 
that the major factors can operate at 
maximum efficiency. The proper com- 
bination will give what I term “The 
Happy Combination.” 


To further illustrate, let’s take the 
subject of stenographic work. There 
may be a number of people in key 
positions who warrant and require 
stenographic service. Some efficiency 
experts think that the best way to pro- 
vide this is to have all stenographers 
in a pool or group who should be busy 
100% of the time taking dictation and 
typing. If such is the case, I think 
that it can be readily seen that there 
will be a number of key personnel who 
would not be able to give their dicta- 
tion when they wished because the 
stenographers were all occupied, and 
therefore would be delayed or restrict- 
ed in doing their dictation. 


The viewpoint I am trying to bring 
out is: that it would be better to have 
some stenographers who are not busy 
100% of the time, so that the key 
personnel can obtain the necessary 
stenographic service when required. I 
do not wish to be misunderstood, how- 
ever, to indicate that I think there 
should be so many stenographers that 
they are completely idle the major 
portion of the time. There is a happy 
combination that can be worked out. 

I believe I can further illustrate this 
concept by a story that is supposedly 
true: A superintendent was conduct- 
ing a friend of his through his manu- 
facturing plant. While they were mak- 
ing their tour, they came through one 
room where a group of mechanics, 
were sitting at a table playing cards. 
The friend inquired as to whether that 
was the way his employees kept on the 
job. The superintendent’s answer was 
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this: “That’s my maintenance crew. 
The more time they have to play cards, 
the better I feel, because I know then 
that all my important equipment is in 
operation.” 


Now, I’m not advocating an ar- 
rangement that permits people to play 
cards, but I hope this illustration 
brings out the concept of optimum 
provision for major and minor factors. 


The Cost of Service Problem 


We recognized that on a toll bridge 
there were at least two important fac- 
tors bearing on the financial returns— 
viz: the number of vehicles that may 
cross and the charge per vehicle. 


Now if the charge per vehicle is 
$10—the number of vehicles that can 
economically afford to cross in place 
of going around the longer and slower 
way will be few. Let’s assume it is 
10 per day. The income then will be 
$10 x 10, or $100 per day. Let’s take 
another combination and assume 
charge of 1¢ per vehicle and there are 
at least 10,000 vehicles per day that 
have reason to get across. This 1¢ 
will probably deter none. The income 
will be 10,000 x .01, or $100 per day. 
Same as before. Now, let’s take a 
third combination and assume 50¢ per 
vehicle. Probably this will deter some, 
but not to the same extent as the $10 
charge. Let’s assume one-half, or 
5,000, will use it. Then the income 
will be 50¢ x 5,000 or $2,500 per day. 
Obviously, from a financial return 
viewpoint, the third combination is a 
happier one than either of the other 
two. 

I do not wish to indicate that it 1s 
“The Happy Combination”—there 
may be a better combination than it. 


My point in this and the other illus- 
trations is to crystallize now the con- 
cept of “The Happy Combination”— 
namely, that practically all situations 
involve more than one factor—and 
that we should strive to determine the 
combination of those factors that gives 
the best results under any given set 
of circumstances. 


The actual application of this con- 
cept of “The Happy Combination” is 
not one I can give you a simple form- 
ula for—it takes thought and inge- 
nuity, depending on the particular 
problem—but if you will make “The 
Happy Combination” a part of your 
business and life philosophy, I assure 
you it will be well worthwhile. Let me 
further pursue this thought. 


Scme General Comments on 
“The Happy Combination” 


So far I have used some illustra- 
tions that are reasonably specific and 
definite. There are many of that type 
I could go into—but I think that un- 
necessary, now that we have the con- 
cept of “The Happy Combination.” 

There is a type I have not touched 
on that I do feel warranted in com- 
menting on to a limited degree to illus- 
trate the extent to which this concept 
of “The Happy Combination” can be 
applied. The type I have in mind are 
those which might fall under the head- 
ing of human relations, or conduct. 
That type I think you will agree is 
important in our work life—our social 
life—in fact, all phases of our life. 
Here are a few of the subjects I would 
like to touch on which illustrate the 
wide extent to which this concept of 
“The Happy Combination” can be 
applied: 

Considering Ideas 


When an idea is presented, some 
people have the faculty of jumping at 
the conclusion it’s good because it’s an 
idea—something they hadn’t heard be- 
fore; others do the opposite—consider 
it’s not good because they hadn’t heard 
of it before. 

The Happy Combination viewpoint 
is this: 

An idea isn’t good or bad until it 
is analyzed—it’s just an idea. It should 
be examined objectively—the various 
factors looked at before rejection or 
acceptance. This may sound like a 
little far-fetched illustration.of “The 
Happy Combination” concept—but the 
combination of factors in your mind 
that are necessary to approach this 
subject in the manner suggested is 
“The Happy Combination.” 
Considering Change 

Another of the foregoing type is the 
subject of making or adopting changes. 
Most humans naturally resist change. 
Others go for anything that is a 
change—just because it is a change. 
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a ust as RICHFIELD meets the changing needs of the 
West's automobiles...so the Richfield Reporter keeps the 


_” people of the West informed of “What's going on in the world?”’ 





M illions of Westerners nightly swing their dials to 
the Richfield Reporter. Year-after-year, veteran listeners grow More than 


more loyal ...newcomers become Reporter fans... because — ever... the We st’s in 
» can depend on the Richfield Reporter for all F avorite N ewscast . 
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The Happy Combination viewpoint 
is, again—examine the proposed 
change objectively—look at the vari- 
ous factors before permitting your 
mind to be favorable or unfavorable. 

Here again is another illustration of 
the combination of factors in your 
mind necessary to effectively apply 
“The Happy Combination” concept. 


General Economics 


Broad economic problems involve 
four main factors, viz: 

1. The effect on the particular in- 
dividual or particular group. 

2. The effect on Society as a whole. 

3. The immediate effect. 

4. The long range effect. 

Because these various factors and 


their relationship are not consciously. 


or specifically recognized, many pana- 
ceas or so-called solutions to economic 
troubles are unsound. “The Happy 
Combination” of these factors is es- 
sential to a sound approach to broad 
economic problems. (Incidentally, if 
one is interested in this approach to 
our economic system, I heartily recom- 
mend the book “Economics in One 
Lesson” by Henry Hazlitt, published 
by Harper & Bros.) 


Work and Recreation 


We’ve all probably heard the ex- 
pression “all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” We’ve also seen or 
heard the effects on those who play 
all the time or too much. I don’t think 
I need go into this subject too far, for 
you to realize there is a happy com- 
bination of these factors. The Happy 
Combination I am sure you will rec- 
ognize, of course, is not the same for 
every person. This is a good illustra- 
tion of why I said in effect earlier in 
this paper—I cannot give you a simple 
formula for determining “The Happy 
Combination”—it takes thought and 
ingenuity, depending on the particular 
circumstances. 

Changing One’s Mind 

We probably all know people who 
have difficulty making up their minds 
or when they do, can be swayed very 
easily to change it. We also probably 
know people who, once they’ve made 
it up, can’t be budged “come hell or 
high water.” The Happy Combina- 
tion, of course, is to make one’s mind 
up as soon as enough facts have been 
presented, stay with your conclusion 
until you have good reason to change, 
but if good reason is presented, don’t 
be stubborn—but change it. 
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On this subject of changing one’s 
mind, I recently came across an essay 
by Joyce Mathew in the magazine 
“Argonaut,” and I feel a few thoughts 
from this illustrate the philosophy of 
“The Happy Combination.” 





“It is good to have a purpose in life 
—and a plan whereby one hopes to 
achieve it. Firmness can characterize 
both, but without rigidity. What is 
most flexible is in the long run most 
enduring. 

“One should be guided by principles 
of conduct. Principles by nature are 
unalterable but when rightly applied 
they never destroy what they are de- 
signed to advance. 

“To be able to change one’s mind 
does not necessarily mean that one is 
vacillating, unstable or treacherous. 
To change one’s mind (for good rea- 
son) is to use one’s mind.” 
Conclusion 

It has been my desire and effort to 
bring to you a concept or philosophy 
which I have called “The Happy Com- 
bination,” which I assure you can be 
a valuable asset if suitably applied. I 
feel, however, I should make one cau- 
tionary comment. “The Happy Com- 
bination” is not just an average be- 
tween two extremes—it is not just a 
compromise—it is a conscientious 
effort to find the optimum combina- 
tion—“The Happy Combination.” 
This paper was presented at the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of American Association 


of Oilwell Drilling Contractors, at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, October 9-10, 1950. 





Fresno Wells 
Mapped Out 

Mid-Cal Oil Company of Burlin- 
game plans to drill two shallow ex- 
ploratory wells three miles south- 
east of the city of Fresno. Reports 
indicated the company had been 
granted a special use permit by the 
Fresno County Planning Commis- 
sion. 


Fruitvale 
Well Digs 

Bakersfield Oil Company’s Fruit- 
vale Comm. No. 1 on Sec. 28-29s- 


27e is drilling at 3815 ft. The well 
is on the southwest edge of the 
Fruitvale field and is aimed for the 
Kernco and Martin zones. In the 
event of production success, a con- 
siderable portion of the company’s 
holdings will be enhanced. 





Bowerbank 
Well Quits 

A depth of 4586 ft. marked the 
end of Rio Hondo Oil Company’s 
Bertha Cohn No. 3 on Sec. 15-29s- 
24e in the Bowerbank area of Kern 
County. Nothing of interest was 
reported to bottom. 





Newhall Test 
Stops For Repairs 

Drilled to a depth presently of 
3663 ft., R. A. Provost & Associates 
is repairing equipment on Pro- 
Trana No. 2 wildcat on Sec. 25-4n- 
16w in the Newhall area. Sandee 
Oil’s Brooks No. 1 on Sec. 2-3n-15w 
at last reports was boring at 1880 ft. 
The R. D. Willard test known as 
R. D. Willards-Phillips No. 3 on 
Sec. 12-3n-l6w apparently pumped 
all water from a total depth of 930 
ft. 


Montebello 
Test Works 

Texas Company at this writing . 
does not appear to have uncovered 
much of petroleum interest with its 
Mullender No. 1 on Sec. 6-2s-11w. 
Drilled to a total depth of 7530 ft. 
and plugged back to 3755 ft., the 
well has been undergoing trials 
above that point. Near Nelson street 
and Hudson avenue in the Puente 
area on Sec. 5-2s-l10w, Texaco is 
drilling and coring with Puente No. 
9-1 at 5240 ft. 


Del Valle 
Try Digging 

Vasquez No. 2, sponsored by 
Southern California Petroleum Cor- 
poration and W. O. and J. I. Ander- 
son, is making rapid time with the 
drill below 6600 ft. on Sec. 21-4n- 
17w in the Del Valle area. Ohio 
Oil’s Vasquez No. 15 on Sec. 17-4n- 
17w uncorked oil at a total depth of 
7380 ft. Initial yield was 333 barrels 
gross oil and 1,752,000 cubic ft. of 
gas a day. 
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PACIFIC PRECISION SLOTTED PIPE 


No other pipe slotting method maintains the fine, precision tolerance that is possible 
with the Pacific process ... fine gauge slots are held to + .0005 tolerance in width; straight 

and keystone slots are held to + .002 tolerance in width. 

Pacific's precision-cut slots permit a more continuous, even flow 
from the oil sand; wear is reduced to a minimum; and they 
assure more dependable service for longer periods of time. 
Consult Pacific for complete information. Pipe up to 
13%” O.D. can be slotted by the Pacific Process. 


Pacific Pipe Slotting Machines 

are custom-built to our own design 

and specifications. They're not too big... not 

too small...but, just right to give maximum 
pipe slotting efficiency at most reasonable cost. 


Pacific PERFORATING COMPANY 


Main Office and Plant: Torrance, California 


Branches In Ventura, Bakersfield, Taft and Coalinga 





Los Angeles Basin 


Orange County 
Wildcat Starts 

Kennedy Company of Orange is 
starting an interesting venture be- 
tween fields at Richfield and Santa 
Ana Canyon. It is called Vejar No. 
1 and is on Sec. 26-3s-9w. South of 
the town of Anaheim, Patrick A. 
Doheny is poking away at 2725 it. 
with Holsinger No. 1 on Sec. 22-4s- 
10w. East of the Richfield field, 
Anthony J. Keel’s Keel No. 1 is 
down 300 ft. on Sec. 24-3s-9w and 
has set conductor pipe. On the vast 
Irvine Ranch, work has begun on 
Shell Oil’s Irvine No. 116-1 on Sec. 
11-7s-9w. 


Chino Hills 
Test Staked 

Pacific States Properties, Inc., 
has staked No. 1 exploratory ven- 
ture on Sec. 32-2s-8w in the Chino 
Hills, San Bernardino County. This 
is but a short distance southwest 
of the Mercury Oil Company well 
which was drilled in the summer 
of 1948. It showed gas around 1200 
ft. In the Colton area, the John W. 
Brashears Dana No. 1, Sec. 26-1s- 
Sw, is drilling at 1600 ft. Adelanto 
Oil & Gas Corporation’s No. 1 well 
at Victorville is a location on Sec. 
13-5n-5w. 


San Jacinto 
Try Inactive 

Drilling has come to a temporary 
halt not far below grass roots in the 
Grayco Petroleum No. 1 in the San 
Jacinto area, Sec. 21-4s-lw, River- 
side County. 


Eureka Takes 
Placerita Acres 

Eureka Company of Tonopah, 
Nev., announces that it has ob- 
tained a number of oil properties in 
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addition to its mining claims. The 
acquisition included the Sweet Oil 
Company’s No. 1 and No. 2 wells 
on Sec. 31-4n-10w in the Placerita 
area. Also a working interest in 
the Exchange Syndicate Exchange 
No. 3 well at Signal Hill, according 
to J. A. Novelli, president of the 
company. He reported that Eureka 
had also acquired 520 acres of land 
near Lancaster in Antelope Valley 
and 40 acres in Cagle Canyon near 
San Fernando. 


Sylmar 
Try Quits 

Going the way of all dusters, Sun- 
ray Oil’s Stetson-Sombrero No. 1 
on Sec. 21-3n-15w at Sylmar in Los 
Angeles County has been aband- 
doned at 12,027 ft. The derrick 


stood in an olive growing area. 


San Clemente 
Leasing Area 

A number of California’s largest 
operating organizations have been 
taking leases in the San Clemente 
area down the south coast in recent 
weeks. Civic and planning commis- 
sion approval will be a necessary 
prelude to any actual drilling opera- 
tions there. 


Loma Verde 
Try Staked 

Superior Oil has staked Romero 
No. 51-28 on Sec. 28-5n-17w in the 
Loma Verde area, two miles north- 
east of Oak Canyon production. The 
venture is likely to be followed with 
interest by the oil fraternity. 


~~ 


Shell Oil Co.’s well Fee No. 4 in the Signal Hill Field, left to right: R. W. Lyon, floorman; 


H. L. Johnston, floorman. 
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JEL-OIL EMULSION MUD PROVIDES 


Low Water Loss 
Low Surface Tension 
Excellent Lubrication 


A filtrate which decreases water block and Bentonite swelling 
in producing formations. 


BROWN MUD COMPANY 


COMPLETE DRILLING MUD SERVICE 


AUTHORIZED MAGCOBAR DEALER 
DAY and NIGHT SERVICE 


MAIN OFFICE 
4606 W. 18th St. 
LOS ANGELES 19, CALIF. 
YORK 7494 — WY 6133 





VENTURA 
Miller 3-8168 





BAKERSFIELD 
2-6410 








Granada Hills 
Wildcat Testing 

Union Oil Company at last re- 
ports was continuing tests with its 
Edwards No. 1 wildcat in the Gra- 
nada Hills area of San Fernando 
Valley. The project has shown a 
little oil and gas and it is likely 
that Union will play with the well 
awhile longer before embarking 
upon another job in the area. A 
detailed picture of the well’s capac- 
ity to produce to date has been im- 
possible due to sanding up, a con- 
dition interfering with the normal 
entry of fluid. Oil found by the well 
may be in a fault trap and a follow- 
up job down structure might find 
a thicker sand body. Edwards -No. 
1 is on Sec. 1-2n-16w near the inter- 
section of Balboa and Rinaldi boule- 
vards. Total bottom is 5722 ft., re- 
drilled depth 4036 ft., with plug at 
3980 ft. The 7-in. casing is set at 
3980 ft. 


Seal Beach 
Test Idling 


At Flint and Colorado streets at 
Seal Beach, the J. I. M. Petroleum 
Company’s Freeman No. | test, Sec. 


3-5s-12w, is temporarily suspended 
around 700 ft. 


La Mirada 
Test Going 

Southeast of the Santa Fe Springs 
field at La Mirada, General Petro- 
leum’s McNally is digging deeper 
at 10,840 ft. A number of conven- 
tional tests have been conducted to 
evaluate oil shows picked up to 
date. However, the chief objective 
sands are yet to be encountered. 


Sand Canyon 
Wildcat Digs 

Drilling is going forward at 1123 
ft. in Anne Arnold’s Hanson No. 2 
on Sec. 36-4n-15w in the Sand Can- 
yon area of Los Angeles County. 
No. 1 on the section is down 2840 
ft. and evidently awaiting casing. 
In Bartholomaus Canyon, W. W. 
Bush is drilling at 1120 ft. with 
Bush Bar No. 1 test, Sec. 6-2n-14w. 
On the Soledad Anticline, Conti- 
nental’ Oil’s Wallace-USL No. 1 
wildcat, Sec. 33-4n-15w, is slugging 
away at 5763 ft. Keystone Oil De- 
velopment Company is engaged in 
cleanout operations with its Ham- 


mon No. 2 on Sec. 8-3n-l6w in Tow- 
sley Canyon. Present depth of the 
well is 4953 ft. Also at Towsley 
Canyon, Santa Paula Drlg. & Dey. 
Company is making hole ahead at 
3315 ft. in Foster No. 1 test, See. 
17-3n-l6w. At Calabasas, Chad- 
wick and Patricia Trower have 
abandoned officially No. 1 wildcat 
on Sec. 32-1n-17w. The venture quit 
at 1880 ft. 
Puente 
Try Idle 

Idle at present is the Puente De- 
velopment Association Wilson-Car- 
rillo No. 1 wildcat in the Puente 
area, Sec. 25-4n-6w. The hole is 
down 4047 ft. 


Athens Well 
Redrilling 

Atfer going to an original bottom 
of 9347 ft., E. W. Pauley is redrill- 
ing at 8276 ft. with SRG Comm. 
No. 1 on Sec. 12-3s-14w in_ the 
Athens-Rosecrans field. 


Antelope Valley 
Wildcatting Area 

Antelope Valley still attracts the 
inquisitive drill of the wildcatter. 
Solar Oil Company, Inc., is drilling 
at 1500 ft. with Singer No. 1 on Sec. 
13-8n-l5w. H. & K. Exploration 
Company’s Ben Hur No. 87-21 on 
Sec. 21-8n-15w is drilling at 2240 ft. 
Most of the drilling activity in re- 
cent months at Antelope Valley has 
been in the Palmdale and Lancaster 
areas. 


Castaic Jct. 
Test Drilling 

Humble Oil & Refining’s N. L. & 
F. No. 3 test on Sec. 24-4n-17w at 
Castaic Junction is drilling at 7080 
ft. Ben Hur Refining Company’s 
No. 1 is a location at Castaic on Sec. 
1-4n-17w. Texas Company’s Honor 
Rancho NCT-1 No. 2 on Sec. 1-4n- 
17w is digging deeper at 4410 ft. 





HORNKOHL LABORATORIES 


Chemical consultants in Petroleum Produc- 
tion, Testing & Core Analyses. 


Bakersfield, Calif. 
714 Truxtun Ave. 


Telephone 
8-8567 
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Coastal and Northern District 


Yolo County 
Test Drills 

Seeking a south extension of the 
Dunnigan Hills field in Yolo Coun- 
ty, Standard of California is drilling 
at an inconclusive depth with its 
Bemmerly Unit No. 2 on Sec. 27- 
lln-lw. The company’s No. 1 well 
went off the board around 2900 ft. 
last May. Western Gulf has started 
its Woodward & Reynolds Comm. 
One No. 81-33 on Sec. 13-8n-lw, 
which will endeavor to widen the 
Winters gas field to the northwest. 





Ventura Ave. 
Still Widens 

Potomac Oil Company further 
pushed out the production limits of 
the Ventura Avenue field with com- 
pletion of its Sprague No. 3-1 on 
Sec. 21-3n-23w. The well went to 
11,501 ft. and was jet perforated in 
the interval of 11,135-11,300 ft. for 
a flow of 200 barrels of 30 gravity 
crude oil daily. Lloyd Corporation 
on Sec. 19-3n-22w is drilling and 
coring at 11,765 ft. with Sexton 
No. 2. 


Santa Ynez 
Test Digs 

Exploratory drilling at last re- 
ports was at 2305 ft. in the Ohio Oil 
Company, Operator, Santa Ynez 
Unit No. 2 on Sec. 6-5n-29w at 
Santa Ynez in Santa Barbara Coun- 
ty. Standard’s Hollister Estate No. 
2 on Sec. 35-5n-33w on the Hollister 
Ranch is testing above plug at 3740 
ft. Total bottom is 4465 ft. 





Reyes Peak 
Wildcat Digs 

At Reyes Peak in rugged and 
mountainous country in Ventura 
County, California Standard con- 
tinues to poke deeper with its Hat- 
tie Russell No. 1 with only partial 
circulation. Depth is 1386 ft. In 
the Montalvo area, the company’s 
McGrath No. 148-12 is digging at 
10,990 ft. on Sec. 26-2n-23w. 





Calabasas 
Test Working 

Down 725 ft., heavier equipment 
is being moved to location of LeRoy 
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C. Gould’s Palo Comado No. 1 on 
Sec. 14-1n-18w in the Calabasas 
area. In the Silverthread area, Jer- 
gins Oil is about to start the drill 
in Hillside No. 1 on Sec. 8-4n-21w. 
At Ojai, Dr. Ralph E. Cowley has 
completed No. 2 on Sec. 7-4n-2l1w 
at 1940 ft. Representative produc- 
tion gauge is not yet available. The 
W. J. Johnson, Ren Elvis and H. C. 
Tharp Jet No. 1 on Sec. 27-4n-21w 
is idle temporarily at 330 ft. 
Piru Try 
Staked 

Location has been staked by 
O. M. Slosson for his Hidden No. 1 
in the Piru area on Sec. 5-4n-18w, 
Ventura County. The operator is 
active successfully in the Tejon 
area of Kern County. 





Tapo Canyon 
Well Coring 

" On Sec. 36-4n-18w in the Tapo 
Canyon area of Ventura County, 
Fullerton Oil Company is coring at 
1644 ft. with its N. L. & F. No. 3 
well. No. 2 was suspended some 
weeks ago at 1294 ft. 





Denair Test 
Stakes Site 

Ohio Oil Company has location 
staked for its Evans & Cook No. 1 
in the Denair area, Sec. 23-5s-1le, 
Merced County. At Cholame in 
Monterey County, Len Owens is 





digging at 2140 ft. with Jordan No. 
1 wildcat on Sec. 19-24s-16e. 
Sierra Morena 
Wildcat Drills 

In San Mateo County at Sierra 
Morena, Continental Oil’s interest- 
ing Bianchi No. 1 explorer on Sec. 
17-6s-4w is drilling and spot coring 
at 5788 ft. Near Watsonville in 
Santa Cruz County, Texas Com- 
pany’s Pierce No. 1 test is drilling 
and coring at 2586 ft. 





Manka Test 
Spudded In 

On the Manka Anticline in Solano 
County, Sunray Oil Corporation 


has spudded its Manka Comm. One 
No. 1 on Sec. 4-5n-2w. Standard Oil 
has staked Calif. Packing Corp. No. 
6 on Sec. 7-4n-3e at Cahe Slough. 
Santa Rosa 
Try Staked 

Santa Rosa Exploration Com- 
pany has staked Stephen-Rohnert 
No. 1 on Sec. 26-6n-8w in the Santa 
Rosa area, northwest of Petaluma 
in Sonoma County. 








Gorman 
Try Idle 

Idle temporarily at 975 ft. is the 
present status of the Barney Cornett 
& Associates Little Siberia No. 1 
wildcat on Sec. 22-8n-19w in the 
Gorman area of Ventura County. 


Terminal Drilling Co.’s well Scott No. 1 in the Signal Hill Field, left to right: Scotty 
Brooks, cathead; Everett Taylor, racker; Sam Enochs, driller: Willbanks Vaughn, derrick- 
man. 
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San Joaquin Valley 


Santiago 
Well Works 

Water shut off was okay on the 
85¢-in. casing set at 2550 ft. in Rich- 
field Oil’s Leutholtz No. 4 on Sec. 
22-11n-23w in the Santiago field in 
southern San Joaquin Valley. The 
field is no wider than 500 ft. at any 
point and yet it is one of the best 
producers in the state. Western 
Gulf’s li-acre lease has given up 
more than 1,000,000 barrels of oil 
and shows no disposition to let up. 


Belgian 
Well In 

Trico Oil & Gas has uncorked 
1,000,000 cubic ft. of gas a day with 
its Veon No. 72 on Sec. 25-30s-21le 
on the Belgian Anticline. The well 
went to 5822 ft., but was completed 
at a plugged depth of 4720 ft. Pa- 
cific Western’s S. P. No. 35-32 on 
Sec. 32-30s-2le has tools below 6100 
ft. and is drilling ahead. The com- 
'pany’s MM-TWA No. 2-32 on the 
F section has been abandoned at 6328 
' ft. in gray Point of Rocks sand. 


McDonald 
Try Spuds 

Ferguson & Bosworth has spud- 
ded and is drilling in the shallower 
formations with Honolulu-Layman 
No. 1 on Sec. 18-28s-20e on the Mc- 
Donald Anticline. Layman No. 3 
| was recently completed at 2140 ft. 
on Sec. 18 for 210 barrels a day. 


Panama 
Try Spuds 

Spudded and drilling in the sur- 
face formations is the Western Gulf 
KCL-Panama No. 77-22 wildcat on 
Sec. 22-30s-26e in the Panama area 
near the Gosford: field. Several 
months ago the company tried the 
area to 8600 ft. without commercial 
success. 


Edison Try 
On Calendar 

Texas Company has begun work 
on its Weed Patch No. 1 well on 
Sec. 28-30s-29e in the Edison area. 
It will drill on ground north of 
Union Oil’s Smith wells. On Sec. 
34-30s-30e, Troutt Oil Company’s 
No. 1 is down 900 ft. and digging 
‘deeper. Mark Morris’ Renee No. 1 
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on Sec. 27-30s-29e is in the comple- 
tion stage around 3400 ft. 


Pyramid Hills 
Wildcat Slated 

One-half mile north of Pyramid 
Hills production, General Produc- 
tion Company is preparing to drill 
its No. 4 on Sec. 8-24s-18e, Kings 
County. No great distance from the 
town of Hanford, Lake Oil Com- 
pany’s M.R.M. Phillips No. 1 on 
Sec. 35-18s-22e is slugging away 
below 5000 ft. Sunray Oil’s Lynch- 
Mauren No. 68-9 on Sec. 9-23s-17e 
is making hole at 8235 ft. 


San Marcos 
Test Coring 

Coring sand at 4150 ft. was the 
report as this is written on the 
C.C.M.O. Company B. & H. No. 1 
explorer on Sec. 32-25s-12e at San 
Marcos Creek in San Luis Obispo 
County.” The Warren L. Meeker & 
Associates H. C. Smith No. 1 on 
Sec. 15-11n-26w at Carrizo Plains 
is rigged up and ready to spud. 


Tejon Hills 
Adds Pumpers 

Standard of California’s Tejon 7 
No. 38-15 on property subleased 
from Reserve Oil & Gas Company 
at Tejon Hills was the cause of 
some excitement. This was due to 
a flow of 42 barrels of oil an hour, 
which started when it was being 
pumped. Drilled to a total depth of 


7 


only 500 ft., with 7-in. casing set at 
465 ft., the well is surrounded by 
more than two score producers of 
about 50 barrels a day each. Two 
other new wells in the Tejon Hills 
are O. M. Slosson’s Tejon No. 11 on 
Sec. 15-11n-18w and Tejon No. 12 
on Sec. 12. The former is pumping 
50 barrels a day from 496 ft., the 
latter is putting out 40 barrels daily 
from 460 ft. 


Huron Job 
At Old Depth 

General Petroleum has reached a 
depth comparable with old bottom 
at 13,793 ft. with its BLC No. 44-14 
wildcat well on Sec. 14-20s-18e in 
the Huron area, northeast of Ket- 
tleman Hills. Redrilling was called 
upon to sidetrack junk and carry 
the hole deeper. The company has 
recompleted an old well known as 
Francis No. 54-8 on Sec. 8-17s-18e. 
Drilled: originally to 8108 ft. in 1946, 
the Helm zone was abandoned and 
the recompletion in the Miocene 
interval of 6641-6655 ft. In the 
Maricopa sector of the Midway- 
Sunset field, Geepee’s Ethel D No. 
101 on Sec. 36-12n-24w is spot cor- 
ing and drilling ahead at 3447 ft. 
Objective is production below the 
old zones in the field. 


Bitterwater 
Wildcat Digs 
On Sec. 14-27s-19e in the Bitter- 


Herley Kelley Drilling Co.’s well Mottell No. 1 in the Signal Hill Field, left to right: 
O. D. Allen, driller; E. A. Thatch, racker; W. E. Weeks, lead tong: Bob Parker, derrick- 


man; Earl Kirschner, cathead. 
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bits, fishing tools, reamers and other equipment. 


Want to drill an oil well? Here’s all you need 


There may be oil under your backyard... 
but you might as well face the fact that it 
will take a bit of doing to find out. 

The picture above shows all the men and 
materials needed to drill one 10,000-foot 
exploratory well here in the United States. 
Total cost will be anywhere from $125,000 
to $1,000,000 depending on conditions en- 
countered. 

Will oil be found? Even with the best 
scientific help only about one out of every 
five exploratory wells drilled “come in.” 

The search for oil is a risky, expensive 
business, but it goes on every day in many 
parts of the world. In 1949 alone, we drilled 
28 exploratory wells at a cost of $6,385,000 
-.. Six striking oil. 

A great share of the profits of Standard 
of California goes back into the business in 
exploration of this kind . . . and in building 


new refineries, new pipelines, new storage 
plants and other facilities. From these come 
good petroleum products to serve you well 
. + - petroleum products to add still more 
strength to our nation in the uncertain days 
ahead. 
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water area of Kern County, Tide 
Water Associated Oil is drilling No. 
35-14 test at 982 ft. 





Cuyama Valley 
Still Active 

Richfield Oil’s south offset to Su- 
perior Oil’s discovery well at North 
Cuyama, Ritter No. 11-11 on Sec. 
11-11n-28w, is making hole ahead 
below 1000 ft. Universal Consoli- 
dated, meantime, is redrilling at 
4100 ft. with its Humble No. 55-31 
on Sec. 31-32s-20e, which is an off- 
set to the Hancock Northwest Cuy- 
ama pool opener. The well went to 
an original depth of 5444 ft. and in 
so doing apparently ran into a fault. 
At Southeast Cuyama, Oceanic Oil’s 
Oceanic-Shell No. 1 on Sec. 19-8n- 
29w has been finally given up at 
7047 ft. in the Cretaceous. 





East Lonoak 
Test Started 

Texas Company and North Amer- 
ican Oil Consolidated have started 
their Eade NCT One No. 1 on Sec. 
12-19s-10e at East Lonoak in San 
Benito County. North American, 


individually, tried the area last Au- 
gust with a well at Lewis Creek on 
Sec. 21. Drilled to a total depth of 
5970 ft., the project failed to pick 
up anything of worthwhile interest. 
Jack Herley of. Long Beach is about 
to spud O’Connell No. 2 on Sec. 
9-12s-4e in the Sargent area. This 
is a followup to the Herley recent 
pool finder. 


Polvadero 
Test Drills 

Universal Consolidated continues 
to drill on down at 11,240 ft. with 
its Orr No. 43-12 on Sec. 12-21s-16e 
in the Polvadero area on a 1200-acre 
lease. A formation test of the inter- 
val of 10,960-10,991 ft. showed salt 
water and a little gas and oil. Loca- 
tion is about one mile southeast of 
the south tip of the Guijarral Hills 
field. 





Carneros Creek 
Wildcat Starts 

On wildcat land four miles south- 
west of Bacon Hills and production, 
Shell Oil is starting its Security No. 
1 well on Sec. 26-28s-19e near Car- 


neros Creek. Location is about five 
miles northeast of the Carrizo 
Plains sector where a year ago Uni- 
versal Consolidated and Gene Reid 
drilled and caused considerable ex- 
citement. Interest, however, soon 
faded out there when substantial 
bodies of oil sand encountered failed 
to produce due to the hardness and 
tight quality of the sand measures. 





Wasco Well 
Going Deeper 

Standard of California’s Mush- 
rush No. 2, a deep test on Sec. 7-27s- 
24e at Wasco, was last reported cor- 
ing hard and gray sand at 11,775 ft. 
At Elk Hills, Standard’s UONPR 
No. X-55-30R on Sec. 30-30s-23e 
continues to drill ahead below 7100 
ft. This is a deep test also. 





Richgrove 
Test Cores 

Terminal Drilling Company’s 
Schmidt-Cleaver No. 1 wildcat in 
the Richgrove area at last reports 
was coring below 3100 ft. on Sec. 
29-24s-27e, Tulare County. 























W/HETHER YOUR FISH is drill pipe, "% 
tubing or casing, a Bowen Rotary Releas- | 
ing Spear gives faster, safer and more dependable 
recovery: Years of successful fishing experience 
developed the Bowen Spear to provide these features... 











© Positive extra large grip- 
ping surface with Du-all Slips. 
No fish distortion even un- 
der heavy, regeated jarring. 
eA slip dzsign to provide 
ample grip for all types of 
backing off and holding jobs., 


@ Requires only a fractional 
turn right or left to set or re- 
lease at will. 


@ Integral Keys on Spear 
Body stop slips in set or 
released position to permit 


free rotation of fishing string. 


© Circulation can be main- 
tained by installing a Bowen 
Pack-off Attachment on lower 
Spear Body. 

@ Distorted fish can be easily 
conditioned for internal en- 
gagement with the Bowe 
Mill Type Nut. : 
© Positive contact with Fish 
is assured with Bowen Skirts 
and Guides in large hole op- 
erations. 


There is a Bowen Rotary Releasing Spear designed spe- 
cifically for your fishing problem... for Service, or for 
details, call the Bowen Service Store in your territory. 
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IT’S SAFE 
IT’S A TIME SAVER 
IT WILL MAKE 
YOU MONEY 


Send for full 


particulars on the 


CAVINS 


QUICK-CHANGE 
ROPE SOCKET 


THE CAVINS CO. 
2853 CHERRY AVE. 
“ONG BEACH 6, CALIF. U.S.A 
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A battle with no-holds-barred for 
the governorship—with the oil in- 
dustry right in the middle of it—has 
held the spotlight in the 1950 Wyo- 
ming election campaign. The hot 
issue in the governorship race is a 
severance tax on oil, which has been 
a controversial but bi-partisan issue 
in Wyoming for several years. 

Early in the campaign former 
congressman John J. McIntyre, the 
Democratic candidate, advocated a 
severance tax on Wyoming crude 
oil shipped out of the state for re- 
fining, with the proceeds used to 
lighten the tax load on other classes’ 
of property and income. The din 
of debate and editorial comment has 
sounded back and forth across the 
state ever since, with opponents of 
the measure declaring it unconsti- 
tutional in that it would mean a 
“tariff between states.” 

Republican candidate Frank A. 
Barrett, who left his congressional 
post to seek the governorship, came 
out flatly against the tax. 

The Rocky Mountain Oil and Gas 
association, anticipating the sever- 
ance tax issue, launched a strong 
publicity campaign last summer 
pointing up the economics of the oil 
industry, and the tax burden already 
carried by the industry. 

William (Scotty) Jack, former 
democratic state auditor, who is 
spearheading RMOGA’s educational 
drive, declared that Wyoming al- 
ready has a “severance tax on oil. 
He referred to the state’s constitu- 
tional provision that oil, gas and all 
minerals shall be taxed at 100 per- 
cent of their value, in addition to 
the surface improvements. Crude 
oil produced in Wyoming is taxed 
on 100 percent valuation—usually 
the posted price in the field. The 
tax is computed on the mill levy 
assessed in the school district where 
production is located. 
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In 1949, the state board of equali- 
zation reported total Wyoming 
crude oil production in excess of 
48 million barrels. After deducting 
federal and state oil royalty, the 
state and county governments col- 
lected the production tax on a little 
over 44 million barrels. 

Barrett has promised the oil in- 
dustry “fair treatment” in the matter 
of taxation in the event he is elected 
governor. McIntyre said he will 
push for an additional severance tax 
on oil production if elected gov- 
ernor. 

Agricultural interests have clam- 
ored loudest for such a tax, while 
residents of oilfield and refining 
communities are fearful that too 
high a tax will discourage drilling 
and development in a state already 
handicapped by higher drilling costs 
and remoteness from markets. 





All available rigs in the Rocky 
Mountain region are now occupied 
with development or exploratory 
drilling, and a number of new op- 
erators have entered the region in 
recent weeks. Encouraged by a 
dozen new oil and gas discoveries 
in the past two months, geophysi- 
cal and geological work has con- 
tinued at a high level in the 11 
mountain states. 

A total of 35 oil strikes—either 
new discoveries or new pays—has 
been tallied in the region so far in 
1950, with Wyoming accounting for 
20. Interest has centered on devel- 
opment and extension drilling in the 
Sussex pools of southern Johnson 
county, in wildcat drilling around 
Glenrock, and in General Petro- 
leum’s new strike at Slick Creek, 
near Worland, resulting in another 
deep field prospect similar to the 
River Dome field. 

Discovery of new oil reserves in 
the Julesburg Basin of western Ne- 
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Colorado—Idaho—Montana—New Mexico—Utah—Wyoming—Western Canada 


braska and northeastern Colorado 
continues as the most surprising de- 
velopment in the Rocky Mountain 
region for many years, and has led 


indirectly to more vigorous wildcat- 


ting efforts in other states such as 
North and South Dakota, Idaho and 
Nevada. 


The year has witnessed five dis- 
coveries in western Nebraska and 
four new fields in northeastern Colo- 
rado. It all started with Ohio Oil 
Co.’s discovery of the Gurley field 
near Sidney, Nebr., in May, 1949. 
This was after Ohio had studied 
the geology of the region for 20 
years, operating practically alone in 
this potential oil province. 

Exploration in Montana was gen- 
erally disappointing this year until 
quite recently, when the Farmers 
Union wildcat in the Sumatra area 
discovered a sizable reserve in the 
Heath formation. The well lies be- 
tween Sumatra, Big Wall and 
Melstone in central Montana and 
indicates considerable drilling shap- 
ing up in this area. 

The bright spot in New Mexico 
has been the San Juan Basin, par- 
ticularly since construction started 
on the El Paso Natural Gas Co. line 
to the west. Recently oil was dis- 
covered in the Dakota sand at 
Stoney Butte, and Stanolind made a 
gas discovery at Ignacio, Colo. Good 
extensions in gas production from 
the Pictured Cliffs sand have been 
made in the Kutz, Glade and other 
areas in the basin. 

Shell Oil Co. found its first “oil 
patch” in the Rockies recently in 
the North Sterling area of Logan 
county, Colorado. The company’s 
No. 1 Green in section 30-9n-53w 
flowed 38 gravity oil in 50 minutes 
from the Muddy sand, topped at 
4869 ft. The operator may test the 
deeper Dakota sand before complet- 
ing its first production in the 
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Rockies. 

Sinclair Oil and Gas Co. is plan- 
ning a wildcat in its Dad block 
south of Rawlins in Carbon county, 
Wyoming, with the probable loca- 
tion in section 11-15n-9lw. It will 
be a deep test to Cretaceous sands. 
Recently Amerada completed its 
Deep Creek gas discovery in the 
area for a gauge of 3,728,000 cubic 
feet per day from the Mesa Verde 
around 2500 ft., after plugging back 
from the Dakota sand at 8275. 
Lower sands were hard and tight. 
On its second well, an offset, Ame- 
rada failed to find natural gas in the 
Mesa Verde—only a slight recovery 
of oil followed by a test which re- 
covered water with some oil cut 
mud. The well is being abandoned. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. has com- 
pleted a new pay in the Phosphoria 
at the new Golden Eagle field in 
Hot Springs county, Wyoming. The 
well flowed 1115 bbls. oil in 24 
hours following an acid treatment 
of the formation, topped at 8886 ft. 

British-American found good 
saturation in the Phosphoria at its 
wildcat on the Melton farm north 
of Thermopolis (Lucerne anticline), 
and ran casing to acidize and test 
at a total depth of 3383 ft. The 
firm also completed its Longs Creek 
discovery in Fremont county as a 
gasser in the Phosphoria, gauged at 
6,470,000 cubic feet per day. 


An important eastward extension 
of production in the Sussex-Meadow 
Creek areas of southern Johnson 
county, Wyoming, has been chalked 
up by American Liberty Oil Co., of 
Dallas. The No. 1 Irvine in section 
7-41n-77w flowed a sizablé stream 
of oil from the Lakota sand, at a 
total depth of 7515 ft. The discovery 
undoubtedly will stimulate drilling 
to the east, and deeper portions of 
the Powder River Basin in this area. 

Reports from Denver indicate 
Gulf Oil Co. is planning to set up 
a division office in that city in the 
near future. District offices have 
been maintained in Denver under 
Everett Chapman. The company is 
reported planning an expanded ex- 
ploration program in the region. 





Offices for Deep Rock Oil Co. 
have been opened in Sterling, Colo., 
in advance of an increased explora- 
tory effort throughout the Julesburg 
Basin. Kenneth Webb is in charge, 
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having transferred recently from 


Wichita, Kan. 





John R. Fanshawe of Seaboard 
Oil Co. was elected president of the 
Wyoming Geological association at 
a recent meeting in Casper. Other 
officers are John Miller, Pacific 
Western, vice president; F. A. 
Thurman, Pure Oil Co., second vice 
president ; Helen Mann, Continental 
Oil Co., secretary, and M. D. Hub- 
ley, Stanolind, treasurer. The as- 
sociation heard Dr. Charles W. 
Behre, Jr., professor of geology at 
Columbia University, in an address 
at the Townsend hotel Oct. 25. The 
speaker lectured on the “Geology 
Lineaments of Mexico.” 





Neroly Wildcat 
Rigging Derrick 

Nearing spudding time is the 
Standard of California Canada 
Comm. No. 1 on Sec. 34-2n-2e in 
the Neroly area of Contra Costa 
County. Location, between the 
towns of Antioch and Brentwood, 
is a short distance from an unsuc- 
cessful test drilled by Shell Oil to 
4050 ft. and abandoned in the sum- 
mer of 1944. 





Red Mountain 
Wildcat Listed 

Amerada Petroleum is preparing 
to drill a wildcat well about a mile 
north of the San Miguelito field. 
Location is near Red Mountain, 
Sec. 10-3n-24w, Ventura County. 





Livermore 
Test Digs 

At Livermore in Alameda Coun- 
ty, Hancock Oil as this is written 
was drilling and spot coring at 4900 
ft. with its Hancock-Signal-R. A. 
Hansen No. 1-21 test on Sec. 21- 
3s-2e. 


Colusa County 
Wildcat Works 

On the Sites Anticline, L. O. 
Tarrnt’s Neita Peterson No. 1 pros- 
pect job on Sec. 6-17n-4w, Colusa 
County, is drilling at 850 ft. Sur- 
face pipe was set at 400 ft. 





Edna Field 
Adds Well 

Signal Oil & Gas Company’s 
Dollie No. 12 in the Edna field has 


been completed at 1690 ft. for a 
yield yet to be evaluated. Casing 
is set at 1620 ft. The company’s 
No. 11 is putting out 10 barreis of 
17 gravity oil a day from 1713 {t. 





Gosford Well 
On Production 

Union Oil has completed another 
good well in the East Gosford area. 
Its KCL No. 36-13 on Sec. 13-30s- 
26e on test came up with a flow of 
gas at the rate of 5,000,000 cubic ft. 
and 500 barrels of oil a day. Open 
was the interval from 7700 ft. to 
plug at 7735 ft. 


Round Mtn. 
Test Fails 

With the well bottomed at 2650 
ft. in gray Vedder sand, Stansbury, 
Inc., has pulled out of its White No. 
1 test on Sec. 33-28s-29e in the 
Round Mountain area. 


Lane-Wells Publications 
Win Top Honors Again 


Selected as one of the outstanding 
campaigns in the United States and 
Canada for the second consecutive 
year, the direct mail exhibit of the 
Lane-Wells Company was awarded 
“Best of Industry” at the 33rd annual 
convention of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association in New York. The 
Lane-Wells exhibit featured the com- 
pany’s publications—“Tomorrow’s 
Tools Today!” and “The Cablegram” 
—as well as the annual report and 
other bulletins and mailing pieces. 


Competition was the keenest ever 
seen in this international competition, 
according to a statement by James D. 
Hughes, Lane-Wells general sales 
manager. More than 1,500 people 
viewed the exhibits, which included 
many of the nations’ best known com- 
panies. Winners in other industries 
included Ford Motor Company, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Pon- 
tiac, Abbott Laboratories, Celotex, 
Newsweek, Esso (Standard Oil of 
New Jersey) and Hercules Powder. 


In addition to top awards for the 
past two years running, Lane-Wells 
has won “Leader” or merit awards in 
the same competition in seven of the 
last eight years. 
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To Kern County last month came 
a surprise when the some 250 mem- 
bers of the San Joaquin Valley 
Council of the Fresno District State 
chamberwigs voted a “handsoff” 
policy on proposed legislation for 
control or conservation of oil for 
California. 

For some oldsters of the “sharkey 
pill’ days oil arguments were no- 
thing new, but to most of the twenty 
delegates from Kern this was news. 
It is doubtful after the session re- 
ferred it to the Natural Resources 
Committee whether it will still be 
constitutional from a standpoint of 
controversial stipulations in the or- 
ganization’s by-laws. Constitutional 
for discussion or action that is. 

E. E. Pyles of the S)VOPA pleaded 
for state support of conservation 
legislation. Then George Meredith, 
a public relations counsellor from 
Los Angeles and formerly with the 
U. S. Senate small business’ com- 
mittee, argued that such legislation 
was “merely sugar coating” spelling 
state control. 

County Supervisor” Charlés’ P. 
Salzer wanted a rebuttal and since 
the speaking affair was a debate he 
got it. Pyles charged that Meredith 
represented only about one percent 
of the petroleum producers, whereas 
his opponent declared that Pyles is 
“presenting a blank legislative 
check” for the council’s approval. 

Several newcomers in the oil 
industry have written in again about 
Kern County Hostess Dorothy 
Hiatt. We are all mighty glad to 
have her help in greeting some of 
our new oil folks that are settling 
down so fast in Kern County. 

Oil burning locomotives on the 
Southern Pacific in October 19C0 
had increased to fifty, fifty years 
ago according to one of our PPP’s. 
However, only thirty-eight were in 
the San Joaquin Valley, he re- 
ported. 

Good old Mayor Jake Vanderlei 
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has successfully blocked Council- 
man ... Siemon’s motion to pro- 
vide more room for the city police 
department. They say the Mayor 
wants the city hall moved to Cen- 
tral Park and it is also said that 
it is pretty generally known that 
the people don’t want it moved 
there. This bit of local political 
report is viewed by many an oilwig 
outside the city as an indication that 
it is living in a natural and honest 
American city typical of the various 
oil counties over the USA. 

Eight millions of trucks use a lot 
of oil and gas. The oil industry 
therefore took time out last month 
to do a quick double time salute 
to another industry, both are said 
to have made each other possible. 
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ELDERSTATESMEN OF THE A.P.I. ... These APIwigs were selected from those present 


A million only is owned by com- 
mercial carriers . . . rest by private 
carriers. 

Rafael Mendez the world’s great- 
est trumpeter, as he has been called 
in a number of releases from the 
press, more than delighted the Kern- 
oilwig cultural element last month 
as he appeared with Charley Man- 
ley’s colorful Philharmonic. Many 
of the little oilwigs turned out with 
their wives on the reception line. 
More next time. However, Mendez’s 
life was as colorful as his music. 
Captured by Pancho Villa he was 
compelled to play the trumpet in 
the band When the Federal 
Government of Mexico organized a 
larger band and Mendez wanted to 
join it, Pancho ordered out the fir- 
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at a recent API meeting as the “freshmen” class of 1930 when the San Joaquin Valley 

Chapter API was formed. Standing: BILL BARBAT, now in San Francisco with Standard 

Oil of California; H. M. VAN CLIEF, of Honolulu Oil Corporation, Taft; MAL MORRIS, 

Standard at Los Angeles; and HERB STARK, Honolulu, at Taft. Sitting: L. M. (Kim) 

FOUST, Tide Water Associated Land Department, Bakerstield: GEORGE SUMAN, Tide 
Water Associated; and J. B. WELLS, of Snook & Wells, Maricopa. 
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SAVE TIME-EFFORT-MONEY! 


Inexpensive - Rapid Installation 


WoSco’s inexpensive, rapidly installed rental pipe service will get 
you water anywhere you want it—when you want it. 


Complete RENTAL SERVICE 


@ RENTAL PIPELINES are immediately available in 2, 3, 4, or 6 inch diameters 
and are quick coupled lines installed rapidly and inexpensively by WoSco’s 
experienced crews. 


@ RENTAL PUMPS are portable, skid-mounted, gasoline or Butane powered 
units capable of high pressores and adequate volumes. 


@ RENTAL TANKS are very portable, skid-mounted, 157 barrel capacity. 
sturdy tanks, and are legal highway size, 8 feet by 18 feet. 


OIL FIELD CONDUCTOR PIPE 


Conductor Pipe of every diameter is immediately available at all times. 









BAKERSFIELD FRESNO 
P. O. Box 391 510 Divisadero Street 
Phone 4-6724 Phone 2-1350 





WESTERN OILFIELDS SUPPLY CO. 


ing squad, but Mendez’s tears 
made Pancho change his inind 
whereupon he delivered him a yood 
spanking, which Mendez remembers 
well to this day. The oilfolk liked 
this story and it is a true one. 

Wedding bells rang for William 
Patrick Dermody of Western Gulf 
Oil Company, last fortnight ago, 
and the bride was Miss Roberta 
Joan Kimble. The couple will be 
home at 1306 Quincy Street aiter 
honeymooning in Laguna. The af- 
fair was one of the big October lists 
of a lot of oilwigs who are pro- 
specting in matrimony. 

Bill Dick passed us again down in 
the Los Angeles country with that 
beautiful Palisades Green Cadillac. 
We thought the man down in 
Robinson’s clothing department had 
tried to match that color with a 
particular suit we saw there last 
summer, but guess it isn’t so... 
Bill says he always gets that same 
color and that it is nothing new. 

Out across the river the greater 
Oildale Business Association (90% 
oil caterers) had a show called the 
“GOBARINO” and with it all the 
moving stars and parts from Holly- 
wood. It was a “ringdinger” ac- 
cording to OILTIMERS around 
Bakersfield’s greatest suburban city. 

L. D. Banderob of Belridge, is 
chairman of the Advance Gifts de- 
partment of Community Chest at 
Taft and on the Westside. First 
check came from Safeway Stores 
according to Lawrence. 


At this writing we would like to 
announce that the November elec- 
tion is over and peace and quiet 
of mind and tongue reigns upon the 
land with everyone both mad and 
glad, now mighty pleased that it 
is over. 

Oil companies over in Taft have 
donated 7000 feet of pipe toward the 
new golf course. The Buena Vista 
Park and Golfing Association’s Ro- 
bert Gregory announced that a four- 
some was played already one day 
a fortnight ago. M. E. Faulkner is 
president. He reports the course is 
tricky ... what attracts us is a 
course that is easy and keeps down 
the score. 

Petroleum Club Ladies’ Hi-Jinks 
last month in Taft had a strange 
masquerader in their presence all 
evening, and according to the re- 
former who was there, who tells 
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us no one yet knows about it or 
that it was he. Well... 

Ed Disler has taken a job with 
Peerless Pump Company as en- 
gineer. 

Attention oilmen, look out for 
JOHN M. PATY from Missouri 
who has taken up highway patrol 
work along “99.” 

Speaking of officers, there is a fine 
gentleman by the name of Clark, 
who is really a great guy ... he 
stopped and helped us fix a flat tire 
one day last summer. No one be- 
lieves this but evidence and wit- 
nesses can be supplied on request. 
Hope he doesn’t send in a letter 
like YORK did. What has become 
of Officer York who has nothing to 
do but write letters to our Editor. 

From Frankfurt on the Maine, 
Strassman, Germany to Kern Coun- 
ty as an engineer for the industry, 
Eric Bergman. 

For Rocky Mt. Drilling Company 
a new driller from Mt. Pleasant, 
Texas, J. B. Howard, a nice guy 
and a resourceful modest Texan. 

To the Shell Oil Company from 
La Canada another engineer, J. E. 
Gallagher, for helping the produc- 


tion resources of the Golden Em- 
pire of Kern in defense demands 
for petroleum. 

Cuyama Pony Express Riders 
covered the Santa Maria route in 
six hours and ten minutes a couple 
or three Sundays ago. First time 
in 97 years that mail had been de- 
livered by Pony Express from San- 
ta Barbara. Some oilwag who 
watched Gene Stutz, Cuyama post- 
master, grab the sweatsoaked sack 
of mail and remarked that as usual 
the mail was a hundred years too 
late, as a recipient later of a letter 
that made better time than modern 
facilities. His firm has asked us to 
withold his name for the present. 

There was a lot of excitement 
over in Cuyama that Sunday 
one of the girls, -Miss Amby Soule, 
an experienced veteran rider lost 
out by four feet, to Eugene John- 
ston, and later was injured in a fall 
from her horse or pony. The sixty- 
five miles was covered by 14 riders. 
There were 500 curves to cover in 
the 65 mile stretch of highway. 
Three thousand letters were involv- 
ed in the cancellation process ... 
many of them almost ruined on ac- 


count of the inclement weather, 
mostly hot. Oilwigs taking part 
were numerous in support but 
found modern well drilling less 
strenuous. 

Taft is news excited over Stand- 
ard Oil of California’s new motor 
oil development. Such oil is to be 
used in lubricating the same sources 
contacted by RPM it is de- 
veloped from radioisotopes produced 
by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

All of which reminds us that Kern 
County civic organizations went on 
record recommending that reclaimed 
oil be taxed equally with virgin lubes, 

Arguments on taxing reclaimed 
oil do not necessarily reveal the 
thoughts of this department, but 
somewhat provoke the thinking, 
One members of the committee said 
that he bought a car that had been 
maimed, reclaimed and sold five 
times with the same old sales tax 
hanging on to it. He said that he 
didn’t mind if the tax was a little 
less on oil that had been marked 
“reclaimed” but that when his dealer 
told him it was better then he sug- 
gested that it be taxed more since 
it was worth more and should cost 
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secondary possibilities 


plays or badly faulted structures 


® Determine your gas sands 


220 Haberfelde Bidg. 
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MOST EXPLORATORY WELLS..... 
COST MORE MONEY THAN NECESSARY 


EXPLORATION-DOLLAR .... 
by formation-logging 


your exploratory well 


« “Spot” your cores right in the top of the sands 


@ Find and core possible producing stray sands and 


® Locate your sands economically in stratigraphic 


® Get more definite data for your decisions on drill- 
stem testing and setting of casing 


FORMATION LOGGING 
SERVICE COMPANY 


(Peters Logging Service) 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 





-HAL COOPS 


Tel. 2-0773 


FOR THE BEST IN 
OIL FIELD and OIL TOOL 
PHOTOS, CALL 


INDUSTRIAL PHOTO SERVICE 


4535 E. SLAUSON AVENUE 
MAYWOOD . . CALIFORNIA 











We specialize in 
Photography for 
the Petroleum In- 
dustry. 
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Official Photog- 
raphers for most 
oil organizations. 
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more. Another oiltaxwig thought 
production might be affected and 
that like perpetual motion maybe 
all the lubes had already been made 
and it was just a matter of cleaning 
up the pits. Seriously, however, the 
committee got down to business and 
passed what seemed to be a fair 
enough resolution asking for 
economic research and tax examina- 
tion to be studied by the oil indus- 
try’s special committees or organi- 
zations. 

Taxworrywigs over salary hiking 
threats in county government were 
fear diminishing the other week or 
so ago, but only when Howard 
Dallimore of the Employees Asso- 
ciation informed the oil companies 
who pay most of the taxes, that ex- 
tra help, money in budgets, military 
demands taking off personnel ... 
would leave almost enough money 
in unfilled positions to take the 
shock off this year’s increase de- 
mands. Only the $3000.00 brackets 
on down would be appreciably af- 
fected or interested according to 
reports. 

Frank Morgan, vice president of 
Richfield Oil Corp. in charge of pro- 
duction was one of the guests at 
the Pony Express Barbecue. Hub 
Russell also introduced Lt. Gov. 
Goodwin-Knight, who was a par- 
ticipant in the “beeg affaire.” Cu- 
yama Exchange Club and Santa 
Maria Valley C. of C. put on the 
show. There were 1500 present. . . 
all of them a candidate for an oilwell 
or an oil pool. 

H. R. Thornburgh, regional geol- 
ogist for the Shell Oil Company, 
lectured on “Structural Geology of 
California” at the second phase of 
the Kern County Bakerfield seminar 
on the KCUH class of Petroleum 
Engineering. 

Another PPPwig passes as friends 
inform us of the death of Rithard 
Franklin Hart, 75. He died in Long 
Beach but will be buried here. His 
survivors are: his widow Jessie Hart 
of Ventura, son Alan of Ventura. 
sisters Mary Yokum of Long Beach 
and Bess Miller of Taft. A grand- 
daughter Marilyn Clark of Ventura 
and one grandson. 

Edward Joseph Kilcommons, only 
30 and a salesman for a well known 
engineering company at Taft was 
instantly killed in a highway acci- 
dent last month. 

And The Emsco Derrick & Equip- 
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ment Company lost a good man 
last month, Francis Wilbur Rob- 
bins, salesman, in an automobile 
accident south of Bakersfield on 
“Bloody 99” ... 

It’s nice to see your name in 
yesterday’s column showing where 
ten years ago you were in Los An- 
geles trying to do something which 
later came to pass and someone 
else got the credit for it, because 
now they know who “dunnit.” That 
happened to us in the preparation 
for the last World War defense 
needs ... shows you who knows 
and you don’t have to worry about 
someone else running with the ball. 
The truth always outs. 


Oilmen all over California have 
had that happen to them too on 
new oil predictions and pool selec- 
tions. In fact whole provinces of 
oil have been proven up quite lately 
upon the faith, effort and tests of 
someone way down the list who 
already has been forgotten about. 

Well, we have talked about every- 
thing except births and divorces 
this time. Kern County on the whole 
was either trying to get into politics 
or keep everything. on a non par- 
tisan basis. Demand for oil is “for- 
ever up.” No appreciable change in 
the steel grey colorings. Heavier 
and heavier oil is continually being 
found . it makes no difference 
now. Offhand it seems that Kern 


County is going to be an oil pro- 
vince for a long long time. No new 





SALESMAN for the Western Oilfields Sup- 
ply Company, Mr. WILLIAM (Bill) F. 
WHITAKER, at 4:45 p.m. with all transac- 
tions for the day completed. Bill has been 
with Charley Lake since the end of the 
war, but the battle for pipe is just begun, 
according to notations on his orders. He 
likes to rent pipe because he can use it 
over again and keep more folks happy. 











Profits Vanishing ? 


- get JENSEN 


Downtime, upkeep and mainte- 
nance costs can literally skim away 
your production profits. Before it 
happens to you—get JENSEN! 


The rugged, simple Jensen pump- 
ing unit boasts a design based on 
30 years of field-test and manufac- 
turing experience. Two of its fea- 
tures—oil bath lubrication and Tim- 
ken roller bearings—team for more 
fluid volume per unit of power. Each 
mass produced Jensen is priced to 
compete with any unit in the field. 


Stop profits from vanishing. Get 
Jensens to do the job longer—better! 
See your own local Jensen dealer or 
write us here in Coffeyville—today! 


Stocked by 
THE OIL TOOL CORPORATION 
3075 Cherry Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
Phone 481-81 


JENSEN 


BROTHERS MFG. CO. 


COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church St., 
New York City 





dope since beginning this page. . . 
the oil debate at Fresno ... the 
resolution on used lube department 
. copies of the releases may be 
had if you want them. The reso- 
lution and release on the latter is 
expected to draw some demand for 
copies. We have them from the 
committee because we thought it 
would make good news or bad and 
in which case again no news is good 
news. We still have no opinion 
developed yet ... our job is de- 
veloping news not opinions. 
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Kantzer and Vaughan 
Advance at Union 

Basil Kantzer, formerly Manager of 
Field Operations for the Pacific Coast 
Division of Union Oil Company of 
California, has been named Manager 
of a newly-created Natural Gas and 
Gasoline Department, A. C. Rubel, 
Vice-President in charge of Explora- 
tion and Production, announced re- 
cently. Mr. Kantzer will be responsi- 
ble for all matters concerning natural 
gas and its products, either produced 
by or purchased by the company. 





Basil Kantzer 


Kenneth C. Vaughan, formerly Di- 
vision Superintendent, Valley Divi- 
sion, has been appointed Manager of 
Field Operations, Pacific Coast Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Kantzer joined Union Oil’s 
Field Department as a roustabout at 
Santa Fe Springs in 1934 after gradu- 
ation from Stanford University. In 
following years, he was a production 
engineer and production foreman at 
Santa Maria; District Production 
Foreman, Bakersfield ; and Chief Pro- 
duction Engineer in the Los Angeles 
Head Office. Mr. Kantzer has been 
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Kenneth C. Vaughan 


actively associated with the Conserva- 
tion Committee of California Oil Pro- 
ducers, the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, and A.I.M.E. 

A graduate of the University of 
Southern California, Mr. Vaughan 
joined Union Oil in 1933. Starting as 
a roustabout at Santa Fe Springs, he 
successively became a well puller and 
head well puller at Dominguez, As- 
sistant Production Foreman at Orcutt, 
Santa Fe Springs and Montebello. He 
was named Maintenance Foreman, 
Southern Division in 1941 ; and there- 
after became Production Foreman, 
Dominguez; Production Superintend- 
ent, Valley Division; and Production 
Superintendent, Southern Division. 





Rush M. Blodget, Oil Producers 
Agency of California, pointed out at 
a meeting of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce at the Los An- 
geles Biltmore, that 24 states produc- 
ing 80 per cent of the nation’s oil 
have conservation laws. California, 
producing 17 per cent, and Wyoming, 
Nutting out only about 2 per cent, are 
te only producing states without such 
laws, he stated. 


, 





Western Oil & Gas Appoints 
Public Relations 
Representative 

Arthur M. McQuiddy, former exec- 
utive secretary of the New Mexico 
Oil and Gas Association, has joined 
the staff of the Western Oil and Gas 
Association as a public relations field 
representative. 

His particular function will be to 
coordinate the activities of the more 
than 100 area committees organized 
in connection with the Association’s 
“grass roots” public relations program 


A. M. McQuiddy 


in the five western states, it was an- 
nounced by John M. Peirce, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Association. 


Prior to joining the New Mexico 
Oil and Gas Association, -where he 
served as executive secretary for three 
years, McQuiddy had been editor of 
the Roswell, N. M., Morning Dis- 
patch. He formerly worked for the 
Associated Press in Kansas City and 
for the Kansas City Star. 

During World War II he served in 
the Navy for four years, retiring as a 
lieutenant. 
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McQuiddy is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and of the Kansas 
City Art Institute: 

He and his wife has established 
their home in Los Angeles. 





Nomads October Meeting 

An enlightening discussion of the 
strategic position of the Middle 
East by Major John D. Cooper, 
Marine Corps Reserve, was the 
highlight of the regular monthly 
meeting of the Los Angeles Chapter 
of Nomads held October 11, 1950 
at the Jonathan Club. A graduate 
in Political Science from Stanford 
University in 1941 and instructor 
in Military Intelligence after the 
war, Cooper also taught other sub- 
jects having to do with our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. He 
later was assigned for some time to 
an Intelligence Unit dealing with 
Europe and the Persian Gulf. At 
the present time, Major Cooper is 
retired from active service, but is 
awaiting orders to return to duty 
at Washington, D. C. 

Following his introduction to the 
Nomads by Bill Wilson, Major 
Cooper outlined, briefly, some of the 
interesting background information 
relating to the current state of af- 
fairs with the Soviet Union. He 
pointed out, for example, that it was 
the “rim land,” that area of dispute 
populated by numerous peoples who 
could be won over to either Russian 
or our side, which currently is be- 
ing contested. It is in this rim land 
that land power (Russia) and sea 
power (U. S. and England) meet, 
and in which both sides are striving 
to cultivate the friendship of the 
peoples in those countries. The Per- 


sian Gulf_ provides a water way that ° 


goes deeply into Russia and pro- 
vides the closest point from which 
the industrial power of the Soviet 
might be reached by bombers. This 
fact, plus the very vital oil reserves 
and refining activity existing in the 
area, serve to point up the import- 
ance of the Middle East. The oil 
reserves are vitally important for 
they serve to maintain the indus- 
trial capacity of Europe and we 
must also make sure that they do 
not fall into the hands of Russia 
in the event of an invasion. In the 
event of an invasion, it is of utmost 
importance that facilities and tech- 
niques be available at all times with 
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which wells and refineries could be 
knocked out so as to prevent their 
falling intact into enemy hands. 

It was Major Cooper’s belief that 
the routes of access from the Soviet 
Union into this area, being relatively 
narrow, could be successfully de- 
fended by comparatively small mo- 
bile units. He pointed out that it 
is generally believed that the Rus- 
sian Army regards World War II 
techniques as the “Bible” and prob- 
ably would find their practice of 
employing large masses of men not 
so practicable in areas where scar- 
city of water, desert expanses and 
harassing tactics of small units 
would work against them. Major 
Cooper believes that the Middle 
East could be held successfully, pro- 
viding we cultivate and maintain the 
friendship and confidence of the 
Arab peoples and continue to de- 
velop and keep ahead in new weap- 
ons and techniques of warfare. Oil 
men themselves, he said, have con- 
tributed much to the knowledge and 
techniques which would facilitate 
the holding of this strategic area. 
In these desert regions, oil com- 
panies have successfully overcome 
transportation problems through the 


perfection of large, 500 horsepower 
trucks that easily could carry from 
two to three tanks at high speed 
across desert wastes, traveling by 
the aid of a compass. Of great im- 
portance, also, is the fact that oil 
men in the area have solved much 
of the fresh water problem through 
techniques developed in the explora- 
tion for and chartering of under- 
ground water courses, exact locations 
of which, it is believed, are not gen- 
erally known to other countries. 

Prior to the talk by Major Cooper, 
induction ceremonies were held by 
Ted Forsyth for two new members. 
Given their pins and shingles were 
Glenn Merkley of National Supply 
Company and Sidney Shuman of 
Fluid Packed Pump Company. 
Twelve foreign guests were in at- 
tendance at the meeting. 





Last rites were held in Bakersfield 
for the man who is credited with 
bringing in the world’s largest gusher 
in the “Maricopa field in 1910. Walter 
J. Barnhart, who was_ production 
superintendent of the Union Oil Com- 
pany when the famous Lakeside No. 1 
well was completed, died at Bakers- 


field. 





Pictured are the foreign guests attending the October meeting. 


Standing: H. E. Allred, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. of Venezuela; James P. Carroll, Creole 
Petroleum Corporation; W. P. Barker, Anglo-Iranian; R. W. Coghill, Gulf Oil Corp. of 
Brazil; and W. J. Larson. 


Seated: Jean Lavaud, S. N. Repal, France; Joe Kofahl, LP.C.; R. T. (Dick) Myers, Bahrein 
Petroleum; and C. C. (Mickey) Smart, Iraq Petroleum. 


Also present but not shown in photograph were: Jesse F. Roberts, I.P.C.; C. C. Sutton. 
Shell CPC; John Dempsey, Shell CPC, Venezuela; and Charles J. Carroll, Eire Petroleum 
Corp., Dublin, Ireland. 
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F. L. Bryon, Norm Dorn of Lane-Wells, Val Forsyth of Lane-Wells, 
R. P. Phillips. 








J. F. Alexander, Secy.-Treas.; H. N. Marsh, General Chairman, 
Fall Meeting: George D. Dub, Chairman, So. Calif. Section, A. C. 
Rubel, Director Elect. 


A. C. Rubel, Director Elect; N. Van Wingen, Chairman Pacific 
Petroleum Chapter and Chairman Luncheon held at Town 
House; J. E. Sherborne, Chairman Petroleum Branch National. 
Note: Rubel and Sherborne were principal speakers at Petroleum 
section luncheon held at Town House, October 12th. 
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Candid Shots at the AIME October, 1950 Meeting. 


ae” ie is mae 


f= peda ? Ss te r 
C. R. Dodson, Dan Silcox, L. I. Durdin, Harry Stolz, E. K. Parks, 


N. Van Wingen, Chairman, Pacific Coast Chapter: J. E. Sher- 

borne, Chairman, Petroleum Branch, National Society; R. L. 

Parsons, Program Chairman; Paul Andrews, National Vice Chair- 

man, Petroleum Chapter; Murray Putnam, Ex-chairman, San 
Joaquin Valley Section. 





Basil Kantzer, Joe Jensen, Bill Pemberton 
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Death Takes Julius S. Holl, 
Link-Belt Advertising Mgr. 

Mr. Julius S. Holl, advertising man- 
ager of Link-Belt Company for almost 
40 years, died at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Chicago, Tuesday evening, 
Oct. 24, after a prolonged illness. 

Mr. Holl was born in Philadelphia 
in 1886 and entered the employ of 
Link-Belt Company at a subsidiary 
company, The J. M. Dodge Company, 
Philadelphia, in 1905, as stenographer 
and clerk. 

He was subsequently transferred to 
the parent company’s Philadelphia 
plant stenographic department and 
soon became drafting room clerk. 


He later joined the Link-Belt ad- 
vertising department and on March 1, 
1911, was made advertising manager 
at Philadelphia, with instructions to 
“move our small advertising depart- 
ment to Chicago headquarters, where 
he (President Charles Piez) could 
personally supervise it.” 


The Link-Belt advertising depart- 
ment of today consists of about 40 
people and uses over 200 business and 
industrial publications to reach the 
trade. Mr. Holl has done much 
through the years to popularize Link- 
Belt Company and its products, and 
was well known throughout the adver- 
tising profession. 


He had a very active hand in the 
development of the Engineering Ad- 
vertisers Association of Chicago (now 
CIAA), founded in 1919, and was 
elected president in 1920. 


He helped also in the organization 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and, as vice president of 
this national group, he conducted a 
three-day industrial advertising session 
and exhibit that NIAA held in Lon- 
don, England in 1924. He was elected 
president at this meeting. 


Just prior to entering the hospital 
this year, Mr. Holl attended the an- 
nual meeting of the NIAA in Los 
Angeles as one of its honored guests. 
He was also a member of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers (ANA). 





J. R. (Bill) Pemberton, leading 
geologist, delivered the welcome ad- 
dress at the meeting of the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists 
at the Los Angeles Ambassador. Pem- 
berton is president of the Pacific sec- 
tion of the AAPG. 
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W. A. Miller, secretary-treasurer of 
Lane-Wells Company, spoke on “Sta- 
tistical Charting as an Aid to Petrol- 
eum Management” at the meeting of 
the Petroleum Accountants Society at 
the Los Angeles Biltmore. 





“Recovery by Water Flood” was 
the topic of an address by E. C. Bab- 
son, assistant chief petroleum engin- 
eer of Union Oil, at the AIME 
meeting at General Petroleum Audi- 
torium in Los Angeles. 





Merle Becker, past president of the 
IPAA and widely known on the Pa- 
cific Coast, has resigned as executive 
vice president of W. C. McBride, Inc., 
St. Louis, to enter the industry as an 
independent operator. Becker has be- 
come associated with J. P. Sloss, for- 
mer manager of the San Antonio, 
Tex., office of W. C. McBride, whose 
resignation also has been announced. 
Offices of the new firm will be in 
San Antonio. 


General Petroleum president Robert 
L. Minckler of Los Angeles has been 
reelected to the board of directors of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


Shell Oil Company’s president, H. 
S. M. Burns, has been appointed a 
member of the petroleum industry 
committee on Military and Govern- 
ment Petroleum Requirements. 


First casualty in the ranks of the 
Southern Counties Gas Company men 
on active duty with the armed forces 
was Arthur J. Shropshire, who was 
reported killed in action on the Ko- 
rean front. Shropshire was with the 
First Marine Division. 


Back in Los Angeles after flying 
about the East and Texas is Russ 
Havenstrite, widely known California 
oil operator. A sojourn in New Jer- 
sey was highlighted by a pheasant 
hunt. 





Hugh A. Stewart, acting deputy, 
has revealed that the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense plans 
to assume at a gradual pace all 
functions of the Military Petroleum 
Advisory Board. 





The U. S. Bureau of Mines in a 
report held the heavy increase in 
demand for residual fuel oil as the 
primary reason for the largest stock 
withdrawal ever in the West Coast 
region. Nearly 6,000,000 barrels 
were drafted during the month of 
August, with stocks dropping an 
average of 185,000 barrels a day 
during the period.. 





Special roads tests held near here 
denoted a gain of about 50 per cent 
in the efficiency of gasoline manu- 
factured currently compared with 
the motor fuel available 25 years 
ago. Those on hand to see the tests 
included oil industry and govern- 
ment experts, military officials and 
members of Congress. 


€ 





Secretaries who assisted in registering the members at the annual meeting of AAPG- 


SEG-SEPM held on October 19 and 20. 


Ann Delport, Adele Brachman, Bea Landry, Barbara Caldwell, Lou Ann Lozano, Ruth 
Agnew, Kay Kraeeer, Arlette Down, Sue Beeman, Maureen Pederson and Dorothy Sloane. 
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Candid Shots Taken at Annual Meeting of AAPG-SEG-SEPM held in Los Angeles on 


October 19-20. 








Joe B. Hudson, SEG Arrangements 
Chairman, Homer Steiny, Registra- 
tion Committee and Irvin Frazier, 
Registration Chairman. 


Robert Anderson, Chairman Geo- 
logical Forum Committee, J. S. Loof- 
bourow, Jr., Editor Pacific Petroleum 
Geologists, and H. H. Sullwold, Jr., 
Lecture Chairman. 





Warren Nash, formerly engineer 
for E. B. Hall Company, operator 
for Union Pacific Railroad in the 
Wilmington field has joined Shamrock 
Drilling Company, contract driller and 
producer at Los Angeles. A graduate 
of Stanford, Nash joined Shell Oil 
Company in 1923. He joined the Hall 
organization in 1937 and was assistant 
chief petroleum engineer at the time 
of his resignation. 





Colonel D. D. Stewart of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., is a Los Angeles visitor and 
is understood planning to expand his 
California oil interests. His holdings 
in the Bluegrass state extend to oil, 
coal, transportation and hotels. 





F. B. Carter, assistant to the di- 
rector of exploration for General Pe- 
troleum, was elected president of the 
Pacific section, American Association 
of Petroleum Geologists, at the “oil 
smellers” annual meeting in Los An- 
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John Hale, Vice Chairman San Joa- 
quin Geological Society.; Charles 
Gross, Vice President Northern Calif. 
Geological Society and Henry Neel, 
President Coast Geological Society. 


Milton W. Lewis, Immediate Past 
Sec’y-Treas. AAPG, J. R. Pemberton, 
Immediate Past President AAPG and 
A. S. Huey, Immediate Past Vice 
President AAPG. 





geles. Robert Dyk, geophysical super- 
visor for General in the San Joaquin 
Valley, was named president of the 
Society of Exploration Geophysicists, 
Pacific section, at the SEG conven- 
tion, which ran concurrently with the 
geologists’ conclave. 





At a banquet in Los Angeles cele- 
brating the 60th anniversary of the 
founding of Union Oil, special honor 
was paid to 16 employees who have 
served the company for 35 years or 
more. Those honored were Alfred C. 
Powell, Brea, with 45 years service 
and three others with 40 years service. 
They were John E. Schmidt, Oak- 
land ; Jack E. Harrington, Santa Mar- 
guerita; and Henry B. Kueny, Los 
Angeles. Others with 35 years or more 
service included Clara M. Boggeman, 
Los Angeles; Vivian E. Washbon, La 
Habra; Thomas F. G. Voyd, Coa- 
linga; Thomas W. Bryant, Oleum; 
Porter C. Clevenger, Orcutt; Irving 


Frank Morgan, Vice President Rich- 
field Oil Corp., Candidate for AAPG 
National Presidency, Frank Hudson, 
one of the original founders Pacific 
Section AAPG, and John C. Hazzard, 
Union Oil Company. 





Jack W. Knight, Sec’y-Treas. Pacific 
Section-AAPG, British-Amer. Oil 
Producing Co.; Frank B. Carter, Gen- 
eral Petroleum, New President AAPG 
Pacific Section; and Frank S. Parker, 
Vice President AAPG-Pacific Sec- 
tion—Signal Oil & Gas Co. 





J. Hancock, Alhambra; Grant L. 
Shaw, Santa Maria; James J. Shea, 
Oleum ; William M. Sheldon, Los An- 
geles; Luby G. Stats, Oleum; Elmer 
C. Stevens, Portland; and Lee A. 
Tune, Oakland. 


Film stars Gene Autry and John 
Wayne have completed a new well 
producing in the Wolfe field, three 
miles east of Jermyn County, Tex. 
The well flowed 220 barrels on a 
four-hour test from a total depth of 
4620 ft. Interest in the well is shared 
with S. D. Johnson, Wichita Falls 
operator. 


H. John Eastman, Eastman Oil 
Well Survey Company, left Long 
Beach recently by plane for Europe 
for a visit with important oil indus- 
trialists, particularly in Germany. He 
was accompanied as far as Denver, 
Colo., by Mrs. Eastman. The East- 
mans maintain “Overlook,” a country 
home in the Denver district. 
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Service Organization Formed 
to Handle Sales of Products 
Formerly Marketed by 

Atlas Production, Inc. 

Everett Thornburgh of Bakersfield, 
who has his office and plant at 1120 
33rd Street, Bakersfield, California, 
and at 3201 E. Anaheim, Wilmington, 
California, has formed a new organi- 
zation to be known as Atlas Service 
Co. This new company will market 
the B. & B. Knife Tools and Acces- 
sories and Hi-Perm, oil well cleaning 
chemical, formerly marketed, through 
Mr. Thornburgh, by Atlas Production, 
Inc. 

The new service company will also 
handle several additional. items, in- 
cluded among which are the Atlas 
Washing and Cementing Tools. 

The new service company will have 
the same service employees and will 
be so organized and equipped to give 
faster and more efficient service in 
all the fields of California. 

Mr. Thornburgh states that the con- 
tinued success of the chemical and 
tools, with which he has been connect- 
ed in the last three years, justifies 
the new organization and plans are un- 


‘der way for considerable expansion 


and anticipation of additional business 
in oil well production stimulation. 





Filtrol Develops New 
Catalysts 

Filtrol Corporation, world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of catalysts, ad- 
sorbents and desiccants, announced 
this week that it has developed a 
very hard type regular Filtrol TCC 
catalyst and new very hard SR (sul- 
fur resistant) pelleted catalyst. 

These catalysts are ideally suited 
for Houdriflow and Socony airlift 
units. Filtrol Corporation is pro- 
ceeding with a $1,000,000 construc- 
tion program which will pérmit 
manufacture of these catalysts in 
large quantities by late Spring of 
1951, 





High Honors Paid to 
Baroid Advertising 


The direct mail campaign of the 
aroid Sales Division of the National 
lead Company received a “Special 
Outstanding Campaign” award in the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association’s 
recent international contest. The com- 
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petition was judged at the Associa- 
tion’s 33rd annual convention, at- 
tended by more than 1500 persons. 

Baroid advertising manager Arthur 
Langton feels that the award is more 
than usually significant, since the com- 
jetition drew entries from hundreds 
of leading business firms of the United 
States and Canada—firms such as 
American Cyanamid, Columbia Broad- 
casting, several divisions of Generai 
Motors, Celotex, National Broadcast- 
ing,Standard Oil and McGraw-Hill, to 
name only a few of the other award 
winners—and the calibre of the com- 
petition was considered higher than 
ever before. 





New Baker Warehouse 


At Casper 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc. has an- 


nounced the opening of a new Dis- 
trict Warehouse located in the 
Mountain View Addition of Casper, 
Wyoming. E. M. (Slim) Davies will 
be Warehouse Manager, and Sam 
D, Chilcote will cover the territory 
as Baker Sales and Service En- 
gineer. 

The new facilities and increased 
personnel will make the complete 
line of Baker products and services 
available to Rocky Mountain op- 
erators, according to a statement 
made by J. E. Meador, District 
Manager. 





New Scratcher by B & W 


A new scratcher features double 
hinge construction which greatly 
simplifies its installation on the cas- 
ing string. The lugs or stops which 
determine proper scratcher spacing 
are welded on the casing joint at 
the pipe yard, marine dock or casing 
rack. The B & W Nu-Coil Hinged 
Scratchers (Patent No. 2506405) are 
latched on between the stops just 
before the casing is run in the hole, 





simply by inserting a strong pin in 
the latch opposite the hinge. The 
double hinge feature saves time and 


lifting on regular T & C casing and 
also makes Nu-Coil Scratchers ideal 
for usage on external upset casing 
and simplifies racking procedure 
for marine operation or wherever 
casing rack space is limited. The 
spring wire scratching fingers are 
5 inches long, project outward from 
the sleeve at an angle, and readily 
reverse their position for effective 
scratching when the casing is raised 
and lowered during cementing op- 
erations. For additional information 
write B & W Inc., P. O. Box 5256, 
Houston 12, Texas; or 3545 Cedar 
Avenue, Long Beach 7, California. 





The Knowledge Box 

1. Secretary of the Interior Chap- 
man has announced the estab- 
lishment of a Minerals & En- 
ergy Administration within his 
department. Who is the tem- 
porary appointee to handle de- 
fense activities for petroleum 
and gas? 

(a) Ralph K. Davies; 
(b) Hugh A. Stewart; 
(c) Bruce Brown. 

2. In round numbers, what is your 
estimate of California’s daily 
crude production? 

(a) 825,000 bbls. ; 
(b) 900,000 bbls ; 
(c) 875,000 bbls. 

3. The U. S. Bur. of Public Roads 
estimates that 159 billion vehicle 
miles were driven on the main 
highways in 1949. What per- 
centage was by passenger cars? 
(a) 88%; (b) 68%; (c) 78%. 

4. In what year did the Signal Hill 
discovery well come in? 

(a) 1926; (b) 1925; (c) 1923. 
What was the name of the well? 
(d) Shell No. 1; 

(e) Nietos No. 1; 

(f) Alamitos No. 1. 


ANSWERS 
1. (b): Hugh A. Stewart, Direc- 
tor, Oil & Gas Division, Dept., 
of Interior. 
2. (b): 900,000 bbls. daily. 
3. (c): 78% was by passenger cars. 
4. (b): 1925. 
(f): Alamitos No. 1. 





FOR SALE 


9500 ft. electric conducting cable, new, never 
used, prestressed and preformed, 48,000 lbs. 
breaking strength. 3507 Mercantile Bank Build- 


ing, Dallas, Texas. 
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“IT am a representative of the 
Itchy Wool Company, madam. 
Would you be interested in some 
coarse yarns?” 

“Indeed, yes. 
tell me a couple.” 


Come right in and 





Glowering wife: “And what is 
the reason for your coming home at 
5:00 in the morning?” 

Reveller: “Breakfasht.” 





Two men following a woman 
driver: 

“She’s got her hand out the win- 
dow,” remarked one of the men with 
irony. “What does that mean?” 

“Only one thing, for sure,” replied 
the other. “The window’s open.” 





Jim: “May I take you home? I like 
to take experienced girls home.” 

Jane: “I’m not experienced.” 

Jim: “You’re not home yet.” 


Last night I held a hand, 

So dainty and so sweet; 

I thought my heart would surely break 

So wildly did it beat. 

No other hand in all the world 

Can greater solace bring, 

Than that sweet hand I held last 
night— 

FOUR ACES AND A KING! 





The neighborhood borrower ap- 
proached Mr. Smith on Sunday noon 
and inquired: 

“Say, Smith, are you using your 
lawn mower this afternoon?” 

“Yes, I am,” Smith replied warily. 

“Fine. Then you won’t be wanting 


your golf clubs—I’'ll just borrow 


them.” 





The bachelor’s a cagey guy, 
And has a lot of fun; 

He sizes all the cuties up 
And never Mrs. one. 


A soldier stopped an army jeep in 
front of a parking meter, got out and 
started to walk down the street. A 
policeman saw him and called after 
him: 

“Hey, buddy, drop a nickel in that 
parking meter.” 

The soldier yelled back: “Put it in 
yourself—that jeep belongs to you as 
much as it does to me.” 





A man on trial for his life was being 
examined by a group of alienists. Sud- 
denly one doctor shouted at him: 
“Quick, how many feet has a centi- 
pede?” 

The man came back in a dry, dry 
voice: “Gad, is that all you have to 
worry about?” 





“Oh, Doctor, I’m so upset,” said the 
woman. “My husband seems to be 
wandering in his mind.” 

“Don’t let that worry you,” replied 
the doctor. “I know your husband— 
he can’t go far.” 








TONIGHT aS 
I'M GONNA PREVENT 
MAISIE FROM \! 


FREEZIN’ ue! J 








Pipe-line superintendents, foremen, engineers are nuts about 
the way American National Line Heaters make oil, gas, water 
flow like crazy. American’s service engineers are ready to help 
you boost production and save money 24 hours a day. Call 
American Pipe & Steel Corporation, 2201 W. Commonwealth 
Atlantic 2-3115. 


Ave., Alhambra, Calif. CUmberland 3-218]. 
Bakersfield 4-9877. 





24 HOURS 


| DAY OR 
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Exclusive West Coast Distributor for... 


power-driven Urilling rigs and power hoists 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


Gas and Diesel Engines 
Ruger Hydraulic Floor Cranes 
All Types Wire Rope 

V-Belts 

Web Wilson Oil Tools 
Diamond Chain 
“Luber-Finer” Oil Cleaners 
Alemite Systems 

Other Oil Field Specialties 


POWER RIG & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
5141 Anaheim-Telegraph Road, Los Angeles 22, California 
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RX welcomes delegates and 


guests, to the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute annual meeting, Los Angeles— 
November 18 to 16. 


WIN A WATCHI Here’s your chance 
to prove youre a man of the world. Regan 
has a 19-jewel, 14 kt. solid gold case 
Hamilton wrist watch and two other 
attractive awards waiting for the most 
accurate translations of the Regan testi- 
monials appearing here. Sounds easy— 
and it is—get your entry in today. 


Weéeeg, 
WHEREVER THE JOB 


Beyan 2 


RULES ARE SIMPLE 


1. To compete, just identify the language 
in each of the ten testimonials appear- 
ing here and give the correct transla- 
tion. oo 

2. Contest is open to anyone associated 
with the petroleum industry, except 
employees of Regan Forge & Engi- 
neering Campany or their represen- 
tatives. 





3. All entries must be mailed to Regan 
Forge & Engineering Company, P. O. 
Box 150, San Pedro, California. 

4. Entries must be postmarked not later 
‘than midnight, November 16, 1950. 
5. In addition to the name and address 
of the entrant, entries must bear the 
individual’s firm name and position. 

6. In case of ties, the entry with the earli- 
est postmark will be judged winner. 

7. Winners will be announced November 
30, 1950. 


. Decision of the judges will be final. 














SAN PEDRO, CALIF, 


| BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 


BQ 


Exclusive Mid-Continent Representatives: 
Hunt Tool Co., ®. O. Box 1436, Houston, Texas 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Exclusive Export Representotives: 
Hunt Export Co., 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
Avda Pte., R. Scenz, Pena 832, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


TUBING ELEVATORS 
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THE CONVENTION 


Again the petrolic people are on 
the march! From their derrick 
groves in all parts of the country, 
from all parts of the world, indeed, 
they are converging on the helpless 
city of Los Angeles, and what may 
be the ultimate outcome of this 30th 
Annual convocation and convention 
of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, he would be a foolhardy person 
who would attempt to predict. Last 


time the tribal fathers elected to 
pow wow in this friendly village 
was in 1935 and the local populace 
is still wondering whether it was 
then the victim of a sizable slip on 
the part of the San Andreas fault 
or had simply been shot with a 
hydrogen bomb. 

In any case, delegates came into 
the city in such prodigious num- 
bers that in less than no time at all, 


the regular inhabitants were ‘riven 
to cover. There were pebble pups 
with their little hammers, Brunton 
compasses, and maps as big as bed- 
sheets, swarming all over the place, 
They scaled the city hall; tapped 
little pieces off the fountain in Per- 
shing Square; and talked to each 
other in such obscure welter of poly- 
syllabics that many of the local 
people thought they must be irom 








OFFICIAL DELEGATE WELCOMER 


It would be difficult to find anyone more adequately 
equipped to be grand chairman of the API host committees 
than Clarence S. Beesemyer, executive vice president of 
General Petroleum Corporation. There isn’t an unfriendly 
fiber in the man’s whole being, and his ready smile and 
generally cheerful mien are as warming as sunshine. There 
are few, indeed who have done more for the California oil 
industry and for California itself than this tireless and 
ubiquitous gentleman. He began his career as a roustabout 
with Gilmore Oil Company in 1912, and in less than six 
years had become vice president and director of the com- 
pany. Meantime, his ceaseless civic effort and his active 
interest in all sorts of cultural, charitable, and sports events 
were expanding widely, and he was rapidly becoming a 
figure of note in the western industrial and social world. He 
is probably as well known to automobile race fans as the 
most popular racer, and there isn’t a news reporter in Cali- 
fornia who doesn’t regard Clarence Beesemyer as a “real 
guy.” 

He was president of Gilmore when it was taken over by 
General Petroleum Corporation in 1945 and in a few years 
was elected to his present elevated post. Outside of business 
hours, Clarence Beesemyer finds amusement and diversion 
in horses (without wings), and is a past president of the 
Flintridge Riding Club. When not trotting the bridal paths 
in the shadow of the Verdugos, he can be inveigled into a 
hunting or fishing trip, but we rather suspect that his greatest 

joy in life is just being WITH oil people and OF them. 
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Mars. Drillers dodged about in their 
shiny helmets looking for sites to 
be holed, and bored to death by 
people who didn’t know the tech- 
nique of boring. 





HE MAKES THE QUAIL QUAIL AND THE DUCK DUCK 


T. S. “TED” PETERSEN, the genial prexy of Standard of Cali- 
fornia, was born in Logan, Utah, educated in Portland, 
Oregon, and found his first employment in New York City 
as a missionary of the Mormon Church. Returning to Port- 
land after two years in the Big Bailiwick, he tested real 
estate as a career, later leased and managed an apartment 
house, and—although he doesn’t smoke—even operated a 
cigar store for some nine months. He had a fairish degree 
of success in these varied enterprises but about 1922, being 
smitten by an inconquerable yen to associate himself with 
a large corporation and having a particular fancy for Stand- 
ard of California and its ways, he accepted a post with this 
august institution as a service station salesman. Sixteen 
years later he had hurdled every sales obstacle in his path 
and was appointed assistant to the president. Twenty-six 
years later he ran out of hurdles altogether and was made 
president. 

During his high school days in Portland, Ted Petersen 
played football and basketball; was a hotshot debater either 
on the rostrum or the playing field: and took a prominent 
part in a wide diversity of student activities. Now, he is 
much too conscientious about his sizable responsibilities to 
devote very much time to diversion. It is told, however, by 
those who ought to know that he is a deadeye with a shot- 
gun, and when he gets up yonder among his old buddies in 
Logan, Utah, during hunting season, and shoulders his trusty 
fowling piece there isn’t a quail in the area that doesn't 

quail or a duck that doesn’t duck. 
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HE SHOOTS DUCKS AND PICTURES 


DAVID W. HARRIS, president of Universal 
Oil Products Company of Chicago, is a 
native of Georgia; a graduate in electrical 
engineering from Georgia Tech, which was 
founded by his father, Nathaniel Harris, 
and ex-governor of the state; and has held 
important executive posts in the oil busi- 
ness for more than thirty years. He was 
with Cities Service Company as director 
of the budget and assistant treasurer, then 
progressively became treasurer of Empire 
Gas & Fuel Company; vice president of 
Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co.; vice 
president and general manager of Ar- 
kansas Natural Gas Corporation and sub- 
sidiary companies, later being elected 
president of the latter group. Joining Uni- 
versal Products in 1945 as its chief execu- 
tive, “Dave” Harris has been an ardent 
supporter of industry activities and asso- 
ciations. He is a councillor of the API and 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association. 
His hobbies are three in number—work, 
photography, and duck hunting—and it is 
commonly conceded that whether he shoots 
with a gun or a camera his marksmanship 
is excellent and the general result all that 
could be desired. 





Production folks, including pe- 
troleum engineers, reservoirists, and 
others of their ilk, barged into town 
with loads of electric logs, slip- 
sticks, graphs and charts, and it is 
doubtful if there has ever been such 
an orgy of projection and extra- 
polation in the history of this area. 
Refinery chaps, research chemists, 
physicists, and all their sizable ret- 
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PLAYS GAME RESEMBLING GOLF 


P. S. “PHIL” MAGRUDER, executive vice 
president and a director of General Pe- 
troleum Corporation, is a native of Wichita 
Falls, Texas. He began his association 
with the Flying Horsemen in 1925 as a 
tester in the gas department at the old 
Vernon refinery. In six months he had 
become gas engineer and by 1929 was 
general superintendent of the gas depart- 
ment. In the organization of the manufac- 
turing department, Magruder was assigned 
the important post of assistant manager, 
and in August 1945 he was named man- 
ager of manufacturing. One month later 
he was elected to the directorate of the 
company and in less than a year had 
become vice president. His most recent 
elevation—to executive vice president— 
took place in 1948 and gave him super- 
vision over pipe line, manufacturing, land, 
engineering, purchasing, transportation, 
right-of-way, and insurance departments. 
He is also chairman of the company’s 
operating committee. Phil is one of the 
founders of CNGA and has played an im- 
portant part in its development over the 
years. By way of exercise he plays a 
round of golf when he can find time. This 
not only keeps him in good physical trim, 
but takes him into the most interesting 
places. 





inue came too and contributed no 
end to the grand conversational 
binge that ensued. They brought 
sacks of catalytic beads to trade 
with the Indians, and like the geol- 
ogists spoke a ponderous gibberish 





THE INDUSTRY'S CRACKING EXPERT 


GUSTAV EGLOFF, director of research for 
Universal Oil Products Company is per- 
haps the best known oil man in America. 
We first heard him perform on the rostrum 
in 1923 at an American Chemical Society 
meeting in Los Angeles, and have heard 
him many times since. He is a dynamic 
individual who is perfectly at ease on the 
speaking platform and has that rare fac- 
ulty of being able to present for the lay- 
man in thoroughly palatable form the most 
abstruse technical matter. His literary con- 
tributions to the trade publications and 
scientific journals have been countless and 
consequential and he seems to be pos- 
sessed of an inexhaustible energy that 
keeps him going indefinitely at full speed. 
He is a native New Yorker, was educated 
at Cornell and Columbia Universities at 
which latter he obtained his Ph.D., and 
has been with Universal since 1917. He 
has been issued about 300 patents in the 
U.S. and abroad, and has been one of the 
top industry authorities on cracking for 
the past 30 years. He has probably had 
more academic honors heaped on him than 
any other living oil man, and his associa- 
tion affiliations and special assignments 
in all parts of the world are nothing short 
of amazing. 





that only one of their own could 
understand. Also tagging along 
were pipeliners, marine operators, 
accountants, marketers, and a mis- 
cellany of lesser known, but none 
the less important specialists, that 
help to make the complete entity 
that is the oil industry. 
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THE SURVEYOR OF OVERLOOK FARMS 


H. JOHN EASTMAN, founder and president 
of Eastman Oil Well Survey Co., has, in a 
very practical demonstration of free enter- 
prise, built. a worthwhile idea into a 
nationwide corporation, with offices in 22 
cities in the United States, and an export 
organization that serves the world. He has 
helped in a very substantial way to bring 
directional drilling from its earliest uncer- 
tainty to a degree of precision and exacti- 
tude that is almost unbelievable, and this, 
as is well known, has had a very definite 
bearing on the continued progress of the 
petroleum industry. 

Apart from business, John Eastman’s 
chief interest and hobby is the training 
and breeding of fine show horses, and his 
success in that diversion is obvious in the 
many trophies won by his “Overlook 
Farms” stock which come off his ranch 
near Denver, Colo. Whether in well sur- 
veying or equestrian exercises, the name 
Eastman has become as familiar as the 

name of your favorite brand of coffee. 





And now, here they are descend- 
ing on us again. Regardless of the 
fact that their last infiltration is a 
mere 15 years old, and we are still 
suffering the aftermath of that. The 
situation definitely demands some 
sort of an explanation, and that is 
exactly what we propose to offer 
here—some sort of an explanation: 
It should perhaps be made clear in 
the beginning that this annual mi- 
gration is not altogether instinctive 
like the coming and going of the 
Capistrano swallows. Actually, it 
is a prearranged affair, and a glance 
at the listing of hosts will give the 
reader some conception of the num- 
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MINNEAPOLIS BOY MAKES GOOD 


R. L. “BOB” MINCKLER, president of Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation, is a studious 
sort of chap who probably would have 
become a professor of economics at some 
sizable college had he not chosen the 
petroleum path to success. He has always 
exhibited an amazing facility with figures, 
even in his early boyhood showing a rare 
aptitude for such odd arithmetical exer- 
cises as subtraction, gozinta, dismal frac- 
tions, and the least common monocle. To 
develop this flair to the fullest extent, he 
attended Washington U., majoring in busi- 
ness administration. This academic accou- 
trement, together with many years of ex- 
perience in all phases of oil accounting 
and evaluation, carried him to the top 
echelons as a statistical analyst. He is one 
of the best portrayers of current events and 
future expectations in the business, and 
he has an oratorical earnestness and clar- 
ity that make him a much sought after 
industry speaker. 

Another innate faculty that helps him 
no end in his statistical projections is a 
photographic mind. He grasps and retains 
the most involved context at a single read- 
ing and, more important, he knows what 
to do with it after he has grasped and 
retained it. Bob is a native of Minneapolis 
and it is reported that he once stomped 
indignantly out of a California church 
when the preacher announced that he was 
taking his subject from the book of St. 
Paul. He began work with General Petrol- 
eum Corporation in 1924, forged gradually 
but persistently to the highest place his 
company has to offer, and he wears his 
well earned laurels both modestly. and 

becomingly. 





ber of prearrangers that are required 
to assure the success of the con- 
vention. These are, without excep- 
tion, men of proven executive 
caliber, because only men in execu- 
tive position would dare to take off 








: ; 
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THE SKIPPER OF THE JUNE D 


PAUL DANIEL originally hails from the 
deep south and has the gentlemanly way 
to prove it. He was born in Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, but came to California quite early 
in life, searching for the golden fleece or 
something. Anyway, he began his petrolic 
career with Standard of Cal at its El Se- 
gundo refinery prior to the first world war. 
After a campaign in Siberia with Company 
I of the 31st Infantry Division, he returned 
to the United States and took up with 
Standard where he left off. Shortly there- 
after, however, he accepted a post with 
Pan American Petroleum Corporation in its 
natural gasoline department, and it was 
here that he acquired the equipment 
understanding that led to the organization 
of the Daniel Orifice Fitting Company in 
1923. In the meantime, this organization 
has progressed steadily, but although Paul 
is still kept well occupied, he reserves 
sufficient leisure time to engage in a bit 
of mountain stream fishing occasionally: 
an odd round of golf—the word “odd” 
being used advisedly: or to skipper his 
trim cabin cruiser, the June 'D, in which 
he sails the seven seas, mostly those that 
lie immediately between the mainland and 
Catalina. 





the time that is required to prear- 
range such a large convention. 
The function of the A.P.I. con- 
vention is not easy to define. It 
seems to have been pretty well es- 
tablished by prior scribes that the 
derivation of the word convention 
itself is about as elucidating as any 
lengthy dissertation on the subject 
is likely to be. It comes from the 
Latin con meaning “with”, and 
ventio meaning “wind.” For this 
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HOW TO CULTIVATE NEAT EARS 


SAM F. BOWLBY., vice president of Shell Oil Company, is a 
personable individual with a pleasant manner who always 
handles himself capably whether on the derrick floor or in 
the conference hall. He is one of these petrolic people who 
have won their way up through the ranks, and in conse- 
quence knows whereof he speaks when he speaks of the 
black Golconda. He is a native of the Badger state but 
subsequently migrated to Oklahoma in search of an educa- 
tion. At the end of four years he had merged from Oklahoma 
University with a degree in petroleum engineering, and 
promptly hired out with Shell Oil Company as a roustabout 
in the Mid Continent. Thereafter his native intelligence 
quickly asserted itself, and his rise through successively 
increasing responsibilities in widely scattered regions was 
rapid. Like most men of keen perception, he eventually 
sensed the advantage of living in the luscious atmosphere 
of California, so he started out from Louisiana about ten 
years ago with his toothbrush over his shoulder, and from 
that day to this has never looked back. He was elected vice 
president of Shell in 1946 and has been handling the rigors 
of that assignment like a veteran ever since. 


Sam is a good mixer and is held in high repute by. the 
denizens of the derrick groves—no doubt because he thinks 
equally well of them. He is the current president of Petrol- 
eum Production Pioneers, one of California's fastest growing 
organizations—it now lists over 1300 members. In addition 
he has been one of the busiest men on the West Coast in 
such technical groups as AIMME and API. Incidentally, 
close observation will disclose that his ears cling much 
more neatly to the sides of his head than these oral append- 
ages ordinarily do. This is because he is an inveterate 
radio ham—has been operating his own short wave station 
for years—and quite often goes to bed with the earphones on. 
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A HIBERNIAN CABALLERO 


GEORGE JAMES O’BRIEN, former treasurer of Standard of 
California, and currently vice president of that noted insti- 
tution, is a quiet mannered, sun-tanned, handsome looking 
chap who is obviously of Hibernian extraction but nonethe- 
less had his origin right here in California. He was born in 
the bustling village of San Diego, subsequently graduated 
from University of California at Berkeley, and shortly there- 
after attached himself firmly to Standard of California. Since 
that exciting day he hus picked up enough extra curricular 
affiliations and directorates to keep four men busy, but he 
still gives the appearance of being completely at ease under 
the formidable business load that he carries. Indeed, he 
finds time in addition to take part in innumerable oil men’s 
functions and to aid in a multitude of civic enterprises and 
other wholly altruistic endeavors. 

One would think that such a busy individual would have 
no time left for relaxation or diversion, but George O’Brien’s 
hobby is horses and he is unquestionably the ridingest man 
in the petroleum industry. He is a director of Los Rancheros 
Visitadores, Santa Barbara; a member of Los Caballeros, 
Los Angeles; Flintridge Riding Club, Flintridge: Vaqueros 
del Desierto, Palm Springs; and Desert Caballeros, Wicken- 
burg, Arizona. He is also a director and secretary-treasurer 
of Santa Anita Foundation, so is probably well acquainted 
with the little gee-gee that carried away your two dollars 
on his soft nose. : 

Another of the diversified O’Brien interests is music. He 
is a trustee of the Southern California Symphony Association 
and is almost as fond of a well executed arpeggio as he is 
of a good saddle horse. As a matter of fact, he is reputed 
to be one of the first persons to discover that the function of 
‘ the bridge on a violin is to get the music across. 
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“FREE” ENTERPRISE 
F. E. “FREE” FAIRFIELD, oil operator and 
president of Oil Tool Corporation of Long 
Beach, has been a remarkably successful 
business man. He was born in Meeker, 
Colorado, attended Barnes Business Col- 
lege at Denver and the Hoel-Ross Business 
College at Grand Junction, Colorado, and 
has never rested since. He migrated to 
California in 1923, began work as a rough- 
neck in drilling and production at Signal 
Hill and in 1926 organized Oil Tool Cor- 
poration. He drilled his first Signal Hill 
well in 1928; four years later discovered 
the Schist sand at Edison; formed the 
Lucky Strike Oil Company at Huntington 
Beach in 1934; and in 1935 Hamilton and 
Fairfield organized Huntington State Com- 
pany and drilled 25 wells under the tide- 
land at Huntington Beach. Free later ex- 
tended the South Mountain field near San- 
ta Paula, drilling 30 wells there: purchased 
the holdings of the Capital Crude Oil Com- 
pany at Santa Paula and Bardsdale; dis- 
covered West Mountain oil field and drilled 
16 wells. Altogether he has well estab- 
lished himself as a resourceful operator. 
Meantime, he has acquired extensive ranch 
property in Nevada, which he is develop- 
ing for stock raising, and still has con- 
trived somehow to find enough additional 
time to indulge his favorite pastimes— 
flying and sailing. 





reason, Chicago, where most A.P.I. 
conventions have been held, is now 
termed “the windy city.” The re- 
preséntatives of the various oil com- 
panies attending the convention are 
referred to as delegates. They are 
mostly people who enjoy traveling 
at company expense, and in order 
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INDUSTRY'S BEST EXECUTIVE GOLFER 


P. E. “PETE” LAKIN, vice president of Shell 
Oil Company and senior representative for 
the company on the Pacific Coast was 
born in Tacoma, Washington, and, in fact, 
started his career with Shell up there in 
the northwest. He began work as a clerk 
in Seattle in 1915 after completing his edu- 
cation at University of California, and has 
had an interesting and diversified experi- 
ence in marketing since that time. He 
spent two years in France with the 96th 
Aero Squadron in World War I, then re- 
turned to reenter Shell's marketing depart- 
ment where he was given positions 
of increasing responsibility, until in 1933 
he was appointed sales manager of the 
Mid Continent territory with headquarters 
in St. Louis. Three years later he was 
moved to New York as vice president in 
charge of marketing, and from there he 
transferred on January 1, 1949 to San Fran- 
cisco. 

By people who ought to know we are 
told that P. E. Lakin is probably the best 
executive golfer on the west coast, so 
those who fancy themselves enough to lay 
a bit on the line had better accept this 
as a warning, and make it a very small 
bit if they ever enter into contention with 
this gentleman. Apart from diversion or 
relaxation, much of what would normally 
be his spare time is spent functioning in 
various industry organizations and asso- 
ciations such as the API of which, inci- 

dentally, he is a director. 





to facilitate this process, one of two 
general methods are employed as 
follows and to wit: (a) become ac- 
tive in a local A.P.I. group and go 
after the chairmanship; (b) read a 
paper before a local A.P.I. group. 
Perhaps there should be some dis- 





GRAPES, COTTON AND CATTLE 


GLENN W. CAMBLIN, general manager of 
Tret-O-Lite of California, and vice presi- 
dent of Petrolite Corporation, Ltd., was 
born on a farm near Marion, Ohio. He at- 
tended Purdue University, did a stretch in 
the army during the first World War, and 
emerged from the fracas with the rank of 
Captain. He first joined up with Tret-O- 
Lite in the East about 1924 and was trans- 
ferred to California two years later. He 
has been in charge of operations since 
1928. Glenn is a pretty busy individual, 
with his various company responsibilities, 
but still has acquired a diversity of out- 
side interests. He loves to play around 
with mining and prospecting, but his big 
extra-curricular excitement is a desert 
ranch at Indio on which he raises grapes, 
cotton and cattle. He is a member of the 
Los Angeles Athletic and Jonathan Clubs; 
is also a member of Petroleum Production 
Pioneers; and is active in such industry 
associations as the API and the IPAA. 





cussion of these two methods in 
order to avoid misunderstanding and 
the possibility of later disappoint- 
ment. By “becoming active” what 
we mean is that the lad who is 
ambitious to attend an A.P.I. con- 
vention some day must do more 
than merely attend the local meet- 
ings. He must actually ask ques- 
tions and make comments, and keep 
asking and making, until he is elect- 
ed a local committee man. Then at 
committee meetings, he must carry 
on the same procedure till the rest 
of the fellows get mad and make 
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HE HATES HURRY WORDS! 


A. P. “ART” JOHNSTON, purveyor of John- 
ston Stainless Steel Welding Rods for the pe- 
troleum industry was born somewhere east 
of the Rockies with an excellent sense of 
humor, graduated from Cincinnati Univer- 
ity with a degree in metallurgical engi- 
neering, and then accepted a job with 
Joseph Fahys & Co. in New York to mod- 
ernize their somewhat outdated operations. 
This firm went broke and Art struck out 
for California to see if he could change his 
luck. With Cochise Rock Drill, he took a 
position that didn’t have much title or pay, 
but he was right proud of the sweeping 
job he did for the outfit. Then he skipped 
to Stoody in Whittier and says Art, “We've 
been friends ever since, but just the same 
when they threw me out, was I mad!” He 
started up his own plant manufacturing 
stainless steel welding rods in 1931, and it 
has been a continuous growing concern up 
to the present moment. In his spare time 
Art is a student of California history and 
the thing that really attracts him to that 
old time stuff is that there was no hurry 
about anything then. Such words and 
phrases as “Urgent,” “At once,” and “Im- 
mediately” were known but seldom used 
and “manana” was a hot favorite. It still 
is with Art—in fact, he says that’s when 
he is going to, furnish the material for a 
: better biography. 





him chairman. In this distinctive 
role, he is a cinch to be sent to the 
next A.P.I. convention. For those 
employing Method B, a paper should 
be prepared on some speculative 
phase of some abstruse subject, and 
after it has been delivered before 
the local section, should be sent to 
all the trade magazines with a pic- 
ture of the author and a thumbnail 
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A SWEET TILE TOSSER 


L. L. “RED” AUBERT, the Bankline and 
Norwalk prexy, is a native San Francis- 
can, with more associations and affiliations 
than a blonde coed. He is a geology grad 
from Stanford and has had a wide and 
interesting experience in the petroleum 
industry. He was superintendent for Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp. in 1926 and was 
general manager of the Bankline and 
Norwalk Companies from 1927 to 1941, in 
which latter year he became president of 
both companies. Red is an indefatigable 
worker who has been involved in a tre- 
mendous complexity of social, civic, and 
industrial movements, drives, or what have 
you. There are few oil associations in 
which he is not a high ranking officer, but 
he seems to take his multitudinous re- 
sponsibilities in stride and without undue 
excitement. 

In the line of relaxation his number one 
hobby perhaps is gardening to which he 
applies himself with both understanding 
and vigor. He also is the owner of several 
pretty fast race horses, which give him a 
modicum of pleasurable excitement, and 
during that brief luncheon interval he 
handles the dominoes with a rare skill, 

and his pegging is a delight to watch. 





biography. It should then be para- 
phrased, retitled, delivered before 
another local group, and again sent 
to the trade press. This is repeated 
until the speaker is recognized as 
the expert in his subject and an 
invitation to do a piece at the next 
A.P.I. convention is-a foregone con- 
clusion. 

The convention itself is a com- 
plex affair, featuring practically 
every type of meeting, major and 
minor, known to science, and for 





FROM PRINTING TO PETROLEUM 


JOE E. POOLER, the Pacific Perforating 
biggie was born in a town named Brewer, 
Maine. He attended school there and if 
there was a glee quartet on the campus 
we'll bet he belonged to it for to this day 
he can’t resist the opportunity to make a 
harmonious four anytime he finds the nu- 
cleus. Joe began his business career in 
the paper industry, took some time out as 
a second looie in the Signal Corps during 
the first world war, and when he returned 
continued in the paper business for a short 
time in Franklin, Ohio. But even in these 
early days he was pining to get out to 
California with the rest of the boys, and 
in 1923 the record shows that he finally 
arrived. He was with the Rotary Drilling 
Bit Co. until it was taken over by Byron 
Jackson. Then he switched to Globe Oil 
Tools but in 1930 he purchased Pacific Per- 
forating Company of which he has been 
the operating head ever since. Joe is a 
grand person whose favorite off-duty pas- 
time is just meeting people. He loves to 
watch baseball and football games, and 
what he can do to a perfectly harmless 
fairway with a niblick is something the 
Moline Plow Company are studying furi- 
ously at this very moment. 





reasons which may become obvious 
as we go along, it has more drawing 
power than a strip tease dancer. It 
was noted that when the delegates 
were in session at the last Los An- 
geles gathering, the updraft in the 
direct vicinity of the Biltmore Hotel 
was so severe that passing seagulls 
—searching for the Los Angeles 
Harbor—were turned over on their 
backs. The harbor, for those who 
don’t know, was built down by Wil- 
mington so as to get it closer to the 
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HE SHOOTS IN THE LOW 110'S 


BEN HILLIARD, general sales manager of 
the oil division of Byron Jackson, was born 
in Amarillo, Texas, but came out to Cali- 
fornia and used up every college we have 
to get an education. He attended Stanford, 
California, U.S.C., U.C.L.A., and Occidental 
and is so confused now when football sea- 
son opens that he gets exhausted without 
even going to the games. Ben started his 
oil career in Los Angeles with Standard, 
then worked with Western Gulf for a spell 
at Fruitvale before joining up with Byron 
Jackson in 1935 as a shop man. His promo- 
tion meantime has been rapid. He spent 
seven years in New York as export man- 
ager before coming back to his present 
post in Los Angeles. Ben gets his exercise 
from an occasional game of golf, which he 
plays with much more fervor than finesse. 
He tells us that he shoots in the low 110's 
and that he would probably be mad if he 
had to do that much work in the garden. 
Ben is also something of an expert with a 
camera, but uses it mostly on his children. 





ocean. And just as a matter of more 
than passing interest, a Presbyterian 
Church in Wilmington discovered 
in its records a resolution “to send 
missionaries to the struggling little 
town of Los Angeles that is rapidly 
growing to the north.” Judging from 
the present state of the western me- 
tropolis, we doubt if the missionaries 
ever got past Watts. 

That, however, has very little to 
do with the A.P.I. convention, and 
we will thank you to stick a trifle 
closer to the subject. First, be it 
said that the petrolic people are 
restless beings who need little pre- 
text to surge in large numbers to 
any, Mecca at which it has been 
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EX-NINETEENER BIG SHOT 


CHARLIE PERKINS, assistant manager of 
purchases for Union Oil Company, was 
born right in the middle of the oil business 
at Los Nietos, California. He received his 
education in the Whittier schools and did 
his first work for National Supply Company 
while still a student. He also put in a 
short spell with Mohawk before finally 
signing up with Union Oil Company in 
1926 in the Comptroller's department. 
Shortly thereafter he was transferred to 
field operations, and at the peak of the 
Santa Fe Springs boom was in charge of 
drilling tools and transportation. When 
things sluffed off a bit in 1930 he was 
given a position in the field salvage de- 
partment where he learned the reclamation 
business. When this department was taken 
over by purchasing, Charlie was taken 
over, too, and in 1935 was appointed as- 
sistant general storekeeper; four years 
later he became district purchasing agent; 
and in 1945 was made assistant manager 
of purchases. Charlie was the 1950 prexy 
of that very exclusive coterie, known as 
the Nineteeners, and if you are not a good 
loser, don’t tangle with him at gin rummy. 





definitely established there is to be 
a pow wow, whing ding, or con- 
ference. If they can’t find a pretext 
for going to these meetings, they go 
anyway. They ride in planes, trains, 
sleek limousines and hot rods, and 
some get there by hook or crook. 
Regardless of position in the petrolic 
scheme, they are equipped with 
well-stuffed pigskin wallets, and 
many carry bulging brief cases that 
gobble when they are shaken—a 
mighty strange circumstance if we 
know our brief cases—and we think 
we do! 

Anyway, to proceed, those who 
travel by night on the trans-air lin- 
ers from far flung posts play a few 
games of gin rummy or bridge en 
route—there isn’t enough room on 
a plane to play canasta. At inter- 
vals, they smile sweetly at the hos- 
tess, and that is the limit of their 





A PILE DRIVING GUITARIST 


HUGH H. GLEN, president of Emsco Der- 
rick and Equipment Company, was born 
in Portland, Oregon, but came south in 
time to complete his education at Stanford 
University. For 20 years he was with Re- 
public Supply Company and at the time 
he left was vice president. He went with 
Emsco in 1939 as president and general 
manager and appears to be still handling 
comfortably the considerable responsibili- 
ties that this high post entails. He is also 
a past president of Petroleum Equipment 
Suppliers Association. 

In his relaxed moments he is one of the 
most vigorous instrumentalists we have 
ever seen. With his hands he plays the 
guitar in the orthodox manner, but his 
time-keeping foot literally rocks the build- 
ing, if he happens to be in one. In any 
case it strikes with the solidity of a small 
steam hammer, and we have often won- 
dered why this lost power is not harnessed 
for some productive purpose. He is a 
member of that exclusive coterie, the Sons 
of May First. where, we are told, his guitar 

playing is much in demand. 





debauchery. Same may be said for 
the motorists. They, in general, hold 
pretty steadily to the trail, perhaps 
engaging in a modest joust of penny 
ante at overnight stopping places, 
but otherwise comporting them- 
selves with reasonable decorum. 
The real cut ups are the lads who 
make the journey by train. These 
get their bravery from their num- 
bers, and no sooner do they start 
assembling in the lounge car than 
the Donnybrook is on. They also 
indulge in sundry card games to 
while away the tedium, and at 
reasonable intervals restore their 
waning energies with noggins of 
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KEEPING UP WITH THE JONESES 


Cc. S. “CHARLIE” JONES, president of Richfield Oil Corporation, 
is a man of substantial dimensions and imposing presence. 
Despite the fact that he does an excellent job of public rela- 
tions for his company and for the industry, he is extremely 
publicity shy himself, and it takes a sharp cookie to get the 
lowdown on either his worktime or his playtime. However, 
the evidence of his good works is to be seen in the tre- 
mendous strides made in every department by Richfield 
since. he took over the reins. The recent discovery and ex- 
ploitation of Cuyama under his direction constitutes one of 
the most exciting petrolic events in the past fifteen years, 
and it is only because of the universal interest it created 
that many other quite considerable Richfield advancements 
have failed to make the news. 

In business, Charlie Jones is friendly and easy of ap- 
proach; and in his relaxed moments can be either an excel- 
lent host or mighty good company. We have seen him 
quartetting as earnestly as any professional dispenser of 
barbershop harmony. We have watched him use a polaroid 
camera at a news conference to break down the last vestige 
of reserve, and have concluded that he is a master handler 
of situations and the people who make them. His real 
hobby, as nearly as we can determine is big game fishing, 
and at sometime or other he must have caught a whopper 
for he is a member of that exclusive Catalina coterie, the 
Tuna Club, in which, we understand, you are not acceptable 
until you have caught a horse mackerel as big as a sperm 

whale, with a No. 10 cotton thread and a safety pin. 











OIL INDUSTRY'S ALFALFA CHAMP 


TORREY H. WEBB, vice president of The Texas Company, 
is a stocky, good natured native son of the Golden State, 
hailing particularly from Gazelle in Siskiyou County. His 
education was mostly acquired in the east, being topped 
off with a college course at Columbia University, from which 
he graduated with a degree in mining engineering in 1917. 
Immediately upon graduation, he reported to the Army Avia- 
tion Corps for war duty, and while in this service had the 
distinction of flying the first plane ever to engage in regular 
airmail service in the United States. After the war, he started 
his oil career in Texas but by late 1922 he was again back 
in California, this time functioning as an executive statis- 
tician in the Ventura Consolidated Oil Fields Company. 
Through the subsequent purchase of this concern by Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Corporation, and absorption of the latter 
by The Texas Company, he rose gradually through a series 
of executive appointments to a vice presidency. That was 
back in 1938 and he has retained this high rank ever since. 
By avocation, Torrey Webb is a breeder of thoroughbred 
livestock and an experimental agriculturalist. He has a 
ranch near Thermal in the Coachella Valley on which he 
has raised some of the finest and most prolific crops of 
alfalfa, and on which also he has more fun than the pro- 
verbial picnic studying crop germination, cultivation, and 
all sorts of pertinent natural phenomena. He can occasion- 
ally be diverted by a bit of deep sea fishing—used to have 
a boat of his own, in fact, dedicated to this purpose, but 
sold it when he had caught one of everything and had no 
more piscatorial worlds to conquer. 





cracking, and after the deal, are 





sparkling waters and usquebaugh. 
This has the effect of bringing about 
a great and beautiful friendship 
among the delegates, many of whom 
have never seen each other before. 
They sing lustily and dissonantly 
the songs of yesterday and today, 
and some even of their own im- 
promptu composing. While doing 
this, they sort of agglutinate into 
small clumps, breathe deeply in each 
others’ faces, and clasp each other 
affectionately around the neck. Any 
time the discord becomes obtrusive- 
ly loud, they momentarily unclasp, 
smack each other on the back, and 
reiterate over and over, “Boy, was 
that a note!” 

This singing season is a long pro- 
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tracted affair. As the train proceeds, 
certain members of the group, with 
somewhat wilted larynxes, drop out 
and engage in huskily whispered 
confidences. Others, however, with 
fresh unused voices board the train 
at each stop, merge into the choral 
outbreaks, and help to maintain 
them at a high level—volumetric, 
that is. After dinner, the harmoniz- 
ing gives way to serious card play- 
ing and the output of decibels is 
considerably diminished. The even- 
ing games are carried on by expert 
proponents of stud, bridge, and gin, 
the law of survival having taken 
care of the weaklings in earlier 
skirmishing. Now the pasteboards 
are dealt without too much wise- 


hugged to the chest by the players 
with a fervency that annoys the 
kibitzers no end. Meantime, the lat- 
ter hang around three men deep, 
stopping all movement along the 
passage ways, to the obvious delight 
of the trainmen; making behind- 
hand comments about this or that 
play; and drawing scowls of remon- 
strance from one or more of the 
players. 

As the night progresses, even the 
most stubborn of the shoe clerks are 
frozen out and the financially strong 
continue the battle in a montage of 
cigarette butts, empty packages, 
burnt matches, aces, straights, and 
flushes to determine who shall be 
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FROM MOUNT ROYAL TO BIG BEAR 


DUDLEY SHRIMPTON, California and Mid 
Continent oil field distributor for Minne- 
apolis Moline, was born in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, but sensing that he would some 
day be very fond of skiing and other 
winter sports, he moved to Montreal when 
he was only five years old. While per- 
fecting his slaloming technique on the 
slopes of Mount Royal, he improved the 
shining hour by graduating from McGill 
University in mechanical engineering. For 
five years he devoted himself to World 
War I as a member of the Canadian En- 
gineers. In 1925, he was unable longer to 
subdue his wanderlust, so he came to 
California and threw in his: lot with Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation for a time and 
later with The Texas Company. He left 
The Texas Company in 1935 to launch his 
own business as California oilfield distrib- 
utor for Minneapolis Moline. Two years 
later he took over the Mid Continent oil 
field distribution with a plant at Greggton, 
Texas. By 1933 the firm was manufactur- 
ing scrubbers, separators, and rotary gas 
motors, and in 1946 he opened additional 
branches in Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
Kilgore, Texas. Dudley is a typical out- 
doors man who shows the benefit of ski- 
ing. golf and sailing in a healthy tan and 
a fine constitution. A well equipped work- 
shop at his San Marino home keeps him 
from spending all of his spare time in the 
great outdoors. 





the custodian of the gelt now and 
evermore. It is an odd fact anent 
these contests that no one ever wins. 
The combined losses are sufficient 
to appreciably reduce the national 
debt, but all the admitted winnings 
would scarcely purchase an interest 
in a well done hamburger, and con- 
fessed winners are as rare as fol- 
licles on a billiard ball. 

In due course, it all ends. Some- 
what crumpled and bedraggled, the 
delegates give up their attempt to 
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THE ENVY OF CHALIAPIN 
FRANK A. MORGAN, vice president of 
Richfield Oil Corporation, and vice presi- 
dent of the Petroleum Club of Los Angeles, 
has become one of the outstanding geolo- 
gists on the Pacific Coast, and is rapidly 
acquiring national recognition, not only 
because of his exploratory acumen but 
also because of his obvious industry 
stature. Frank is a tall, impressive sort of 
chap who has more than the usual share 
of the social graces, and has some very 
shrewd business judgment to go along 
with them. He has already climbed far up 
the success ladder, but we look for still 
bigger things from him in the not too dis- 
tant future. He is an alumnus of Univer- 
sity of California, from which he graduated 
in 1920 with a degree in geology. Since 
he moved to Los Angeles in 1922, as a con- 
sulting geologist, his record has been of 
the finest. He was for a number of years 
chief geologist and vice president of Rio 
Grande, and at the time of its merger with 
Richfield, in which he played a prominent 
part, he was appointed manager of ex- 
ploration, and later vice president. He has 
since been responsible for the discovery 
of North Coles Levee and the Cuyama 
wonder fields. These added to his prior 
discovery records make an enviable show- 
ing. Away from work he is mostly famed 
for a booming bass voice that even Cha- 
liapin might have envied. 





balance the books, and just about 
the time that the sun begins to 
sneak over the horizon, they sneak 
off to their bedrooms, roomettes, up- 
pers and lowers. The hoity-toities 
who have bedrooms, fare not too 
badly in the pre-couching exercises, 
but it takes some time to learn that if 
you are the temporary occupant ofa 
roomette,. are over four feet tall, 
and don’t want your pelvic bone 
shattered beyond recognition, you’d 


A NOMADIC SKETCH 

EARLE M. BOGGESS, office export man- 
ager for Baker Oil Tools, and president of 
Los Angeles Chapter Nomads, was bom 
in Excelsior Springs, Missouri, attended 
Missouri University at Columbia, and im- 
mediately thereafter dived into the oil 
business. He started to work in the mate- 
rials and purchasing department of the 
Empire Gas & Fuel Company in Ponca 
City, then migrated to Eastland, Texas, for 
the same concern. For some two years 
subsequent he was in Tampico, Mexico, 
working for Pierce Oil Corporation on re- 
finery operations, but the call of California 
was too strong to resist and he came out 
in 1924. His first job was with Marland 
Oil Company, later the Continental, with 
which he was connected in field purchas- 
ing for about 13 years. Then for a short 
time he was attached to Royalties Service 
as purchasing agent and personnel super- 
visor. In 1938 he jumped to Baker Oil 
Tools and has been there ever since. Earle 
finds his diversion in functioning as prexy 
for the local Nomads, also does a bit of 
swimming when ‘the water is warm, but 
probably enjoys himself most when he is 
picnicking or otherwise consorting with 
his family. 





better step out in the corridor when 
you are lowering the bed. Also, if 
there is anything in your suit case 
you might want later, the time to 
get it is before the bed is lowered. 
After that your chances of wrench- 
ing that suitcase out from under 
your downy cot, without wrenching 
a vertebra out of place, are about 
94.6 to 1. 
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ONE OF ROCKNE’S BOYS 
RICHARD M. “DICK” WHITE, California 
district manager of Franks Manufacturing 
Corporation, first saw the light in the 
bustling village of Cincinnati, back yonder 
in Ohio, but spent most of his younger 
years at Lookout Mountain, Tennessee. He 
later attended Notre Dame and Tulane, 
played football for both, was, in fact, a 
member of the first Knute Rockne team in 
1918. He was first employed by Lucey 
Manufacturing Company in Chattanooga, 
Tenn., but joined up with Franks in 1934. 
He has two children, one of whom, Dick 
Jr. is now a student at Notre Dame; the 
other, Mrs. Charlotte Padon, is the mother 
of Dick Sr.’s first grandchild. The Franks 
exec admits that he is no slouch at manip- 
uulating a rod and line by a mountain 
stream; he further states that he has no 
fear of golf hazards; he even claims to be 
a fairish bridge player: as for canasta, 
however, he frankly admits that there he 
is a pigeon, but after all, no great harm 
can come to a pigeon who. knows he is 
a pigeon. 





There is no need to dilate on the 
incompatibility of an upper berth 
and a six feet three tool pusher. 
They simply don’t match. Anyway, 
getting off a pair of pants in a rec- 
tangular space about the dimensions 
of a fair sized casket is a gymnastic 
routine that should only be required 
of a contortionist. The main hazard 
of the lower berth is that when the 
fellow upstairs has to come down 
in the dark of the night, he is not 
unlikely to use your face as a step- 
ping stone. Despite all the hazards, 
however, the exhausted delegates 
do eventually nestle in the arms of 
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COUNTRYMAN OF LLOYD GEORGE 
TED JENKINS was born in the little coun- 
try known as Wales, which fathered that 
other famous Englishman Lloyd George. 
He came to the U.S. in 1925, moved grad- 
ually west and began work for Tide Water 
Associated in 1927 as an accountant. In 
1936 he was appointed secretary treasurer 
of Wilson Oil Tool Corp. and 6 years later 
took over the full management, which is 
still his responsibility. In the course of his 
work he handles more telephone calls than 
a switchboard operator, and, indeed, 
spends so much time at the office that he 

hasn't had time to develop a hobby. 





Morpheus, and thereafter may be 
heard shattering the welkin with a 
chorus of snorts in broken measure 
that is reminiscent of a busy day 
in a sawmill. 

Each day on the train is just 
like every other day on the train, 
so further description of that phase 
of the proceedings is hardly neces- 
sary. At long last all the various 
transportation media arrive at their 
destination, the delegates grab their 
duffle bags and brief cases, squeeze 
themselves into already bulging 
taxis and are presently delivered at 
convention headquarters. Then 
comes registration when the new ar- 
rival gives to a comely young lady all 
the sordid details of his past life, and 
receives in exchange a plastic cov- 
ered identification card—a mighty 
handy device that may at some later 
time help him to remember who 
he is. He doesn’t actually need to 
give the comely young lady so many 





NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF AIMME 


JOHN E. SHERBORNE, assistant manager 
of research for Union Oil Company, and 
national chairman of the petroleum sec- 
tion of AIMME, was born in Leeds, Eng- 
land, but managed to persuade his folks 
that Long Beach was the place to live. In 
any case they landed in the horseshoe 
town in 1920 and some time later Johnny 
graduated from Cal Tech, followed up with 
his masters from U.S.C., and from that 
time on has been busier than a cake of 
yeast in a tub of home brew. He joined 
Union Oil Company in 1936 as an appren- 
tice engineer and soon became an author- 
ity on some of the more abstruse phases of 
drilling and production. He was for a time 
chief production research engineer for 
Union, and just to keep himself reason- 
ably occupied, taught petroleum produc- 
tion and reservoir engineering at U.S.C. 
Coincidentally, he was a prolific producer 
of technical papers and articles, and was 
active in a dozen and one association 
committees. But he still finds time to dab- 
ble in photography, sing in impromptu 
quartets, and generally make a good 
fellow of himself. 





details but then you know how it 
is when a fellow gets talking to a 
comely young lady. Anyway, with 
this card pinned to his lapel he is 
then free to come and go as he 
chooses—particularly the latter. 
Many attempts have been made 
to describe the modus operandi of 
the A.P.I. convention but printed 
publications have certain restric- 
tions that preclude the possibility of 
the job being done as colorfully as 
it might. The four day pow wow 
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GROWS HIS OWN VITAMINS 


HUMBERT “BOE” BOEZINGER, Pacific 
Coast district manager of the Nordstrom 
Valve Division of Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, is a friendly sort of chap who 
obviously extracts a lot of pleasure from 
life. He was born in Denton, Texas, but 
came to California and graduated in geol- 
egy from Stanford back yonder in 1922. 
He began work with Standard of Califor- 
nia at Richmond: attached himself to the 
State Mining Bureau at Taft for a couple 
of years; and eventually came back to 
Standard as a petroleum engineer in the 
L.A. basin. In 1927 he joined Nordstrom 
and has remained with that organization 
to the present time. For diversion, Boe 
works a few acres out in the Whittier area 
which assures him of his orange juice 
every morning, and to keep the place in 
tip top condition, he has an assembly of 
power tools with which he can manufac- 
ture such gadgets as are required. His 
exercise is acquired by knocking the 
feathers off a badminton birdie, which he 
does with rare consistency. Socially, he is 
a popular member of the California Club 
and the Petroleum Club, being a charter 
member of the latter. He is a member of 
both the local and national API. 





is broken up into an endless suc- 
cession of greater and lesser convo- 
cations, and the delegate dashes 
hither and yon from conference to 
committee meeting, from closed ses- 
sion to open session, and from hotel 
room to hotel room, until he begins 
to wish he had brought his old 
bedroom slippers with him. To the 
general sessions which are held at 
intervals throughout the conclave, 
all delegates are invited. These are 
usually addressed by large men with 
plenty of tremolo in their voices and 
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A HAHVAHD ACCENT IN THE MAKING 


“BUD” KILGORE, vice president of Halli- 
burton Oil Well Cementing Company, at- 
tended University of Oklahoma at Norman, 
where he concentrated on the study of 
that particular species of the poly-syllabic 
arts, known as geology. His first foray into 
petroleum was as a swamper on a Halli- 
burton cement truck at Duncan, after which 
he served as a full fledged cementer for 


-some nine years around the Oklahoma 


and Texas fields. He then progressed 
through a series of well earned promotions 
and a wide diversity of field experience 
in scattered areas, to sales and advertis- 
ing manager. That was in 1947 and by 
1950 he had been elevated to the vice pres- 
idency. As this is being written, Bud has 
gone into temporary seclusion at Harvard 
University School of Business Administra- 
tion where he is taking the Advanced 
Management course, and coincidentally 
getting all the r's knocked out of his vocab- 
ulary. Says he hasn't developed any 
accent yet, but is getting a genuine treat 
out of visiting in Boston, because of the 
opportunity it furnishes to hobnob with 
the Lowells and the Cabots; and the further 
opportunity it provides to tread the paths 
and search out the haunts made famous by 
the Pilgrims and other historical notables. 





a lot of information on matters of 
national import. They seldom show 
any lantern slides and the lights re- 
main on, so there is little opportun- 
ity to snatch a bit of shut-eye. 

At a general session, when the 
speaker is introduced, the entire 
audience rises to its feet in a series 
of four or five uncertain jerks, each 
person meantime looking around 
furtively to see if the movement is 
general. This whole routine is a 
gesture of extraordinary respect and 
shows the extremely high caliber of 


DISCIPLE OF PISCATORIAL EXACTITUDE 


WILLIAM E. “BILL” SIEVERS was born in 
Iowa but managed to get out to the Sun- 
shine State in time to acquire an educa- 
tion at Fullerton High School and Stanford 
University. Thus equipped, his first job 
was with Security Engineering at Whit- 
tier, which he managed from 1930 to 1945 
when it was sold to Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Bill is a resident of Long Beach and is cur- 
rently president of The William E. Sievers 
Corporation; the South American Supply 
Co. and its affiliate, the South American 
Supply Co. Ltd. of Lima, Peru. He is also 
executive vice president of Cormay Mitch- 
ell and Sievers. One of the most enthusi- 
astic fishermen extant, Bill has to his credit 
several inventions that have added con- 
siderably to the lure of this already fas- 
cinating pastime. He is not particular in 
what kind of fishing he engages and gets 
just as much fun out of catching a mack- 
erel as a muskalonge, but he is mighty 
particular about how the fish is caught 
and on what kind of tackle. Being such a 
devout disciple of Waltonian exactitude he 
gets no bang out of landing an albacore 
when he is fishing for yellowtail and he 
has often been known to toss an accidental 
catch back into the ocean or the brook 
just to teach it not to go for the wrong kind 
of tackle. 





the general session speaker. The 
latter is usually a master of the ora- 
torical art and although his speech 
is read to avoid the possibility of 
misquotation, his delivery has more 
drama in it than East Lynne. These 
general sessions ordinarily deal with 
such important matters that once 
the speaker is really under way, 
there is much less coughing than 
you would hear at a common or 
garden lecture. The precise subject 
of the presentation may not be of 
exclusive interest to oil men but it 
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SKIPPER OF THE “SALLY” 


C. J. “KOBE” COBERLEY, president of 
Kobe, Inc., since its founding in 1923, is 
a quietly efficient sort of chap, with a shy 
grin, who has accomplished much in his 
lifetime. He is a graduate of Stanford with 
an A.B. in mechanical engineering, and 
has an inventive talent that has made him 
one of the most resourceful manufacturers 
of the West. He has concentrated on hy- 
draulic well pumps for many years, but 
nonetheless does a substantial business 
in other oil field commodities such as 
slotted casing. His first hydraulic pump 
was installed in a Standard well at Bald- 
win Hills in 1932 and this unit has since 
enjoyed wide acceptance in the field. 
Latest of the Kobe developments is the 
free, or self-surfacing, hydraulic pump 
which marks one of the most substantial 
advances in pump design in the past 
decade. Kobe is the proud skipper of a 
trim craft, known as the “Sally,” which we 
understand is loaded with so many of his 
special gadgets that it just barely floats. 
“Kobe” is a member of the Newport and 
Los Angeles Yacht Clubs and is the proud 
skipper. 





is usually a stimulative sort of thing 
that is designed to awaken the lis- 
teners to some impending danger. 
Incidentally, it is considered a gross 
breach of etiquette to count the 
pages aloud as the speaker turns 
them over one by one. And, when 
he has finished, it is good form to 
Squeeze up to the front, grab him by 
the hand, and mumble in pretty con- 
fusion, “May I congratulate you, Mr. 
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WHY DO WHITE FACES NOT TAN? 
CRESAP P. WATSON, vice president and 
director of Seaboard Oil Company, and 
president of Kettleman North Dome Asso- 
ciation, is a native Californian, hailing 
from the historical mission town of Santa 
Barbara. He attended Hotchkiss School in 
Lakeville, Conn.; was employed by Mexi- 
can Oil Fields for some time; later spent 
ten years with Amerada Petroleum Cor- 
poration, beginning as a statistician; and 
in 1927 organized and became president 
of Federal Royalties Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
He was elected vice president and director 
of Seaboard Oil Company, Los Angeles, 
in 1930 and still directs the destinies of 
that organization. During the war years 
he was a member of the P.I.W.C. in Wash- 
ington, and has long maintained an active 
interest in such consequential industry or- 
ganizations as AIMME, API, AAPG, OPA 
(Oil Producers Agency, that is) and West- 
ern Oil & Gas Association. He is also a 
member of the California Club, Jonathan 
Club, Petroleum Club, Press Club, and The 
Club of Beverly Hills. His lunchtime diver- 
sion is dominoes, a pastime in which his 
former statistical experience enables him 
to spot a chance for a five multiple with 
rare facility. For a more pretentious spare 
time occupation, he is a breeder of fine 
Hereford stock and is reputed to be a real 
expert in the finer points of the white faces, 
which is all very interesting. Personally, 
we had no idea that the white faces were 
bred that way—always thought it came 

from living too much indoors. 





Senator, that was a hoxalent teck— 
a texalent hock—aw, heck—it was 
a swell speech!” 

The technical sessions deal as one 
might suspect with the scientific as- 
pects of the wide gamut of petroleum 
operations. The papers in this in- 
stance are also read, and they are 





A WALTONIAN BEHEMOTH 


EDWARD A. PELLEGRIN, vice president 
and sales manager of Macco Corporation, 
was born in Nogales, Arizona, but by the 
time he was six years old had persuaded 
his parents that California was the place 
for an oil man to be. He came to Los An- 
geles, attended grammar and high schools 
here, and then finished off at University of 
California, in 1925, with a degree in me- 
chanical engineering. He worked one 
year for the L.A. County Engineering de- 
partment, then jumped to Emsco, where 
he started in as draftsman and ended 
seven years later as manager of the San 
Joaquin Valley. Tied up with Macco in 
1937 as salesman in the Valley, but was 
transferred south the following year as 
sales manager. Eddie is a fisherman who 
doesn’t bother with small fry. He drops 
down to Mazatlan occasionally and goes 
after the big ones. The specimen shown 
in the illustration gives some idea of his 
Waltonian prowess. If they don’t weigh 
at least 600 Ibs. he tosses them back in 
disgust and goes home to his workshop 
where he manufactures all sorts of gadgets 
to make life more comfortable and con- 
venient for his friends. 





mostly illustrated by lantern, slides. 
We presume they mean a great deal 
to people who are properly qualified, 
but to one like ourselves who took 
four years to get out of the fifth 
grade, the projection of graphs and 
formulae merely serves to confuse 
the issue further and, goodness 
knows, we are pretty thoroughly 
confused to begin with. However, 
the projection of lantern slides re- 
quires that the lecture hall be dark- 
ened and that is a great concession 
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PROJECT ENGINEER ENGINEERS MAJOR 
PROJECT 
DON W. DARNELL, president of The Fluor 
Corporation, is an Iowan by birth, but 
must have come to California while he 
was still comparatively young, for the 
record shows that he graduated from Santa 
Ana High School. His education was con- 
tinued at California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, from which he also graduated later 
with a degree in mechanical engineering. 
He joined Fluor in 1924 as project engi- 
neer: served as engineer on many com- 
pany jobs; subsequently became general 
manager; and finally was elevated to the 
presidency. Under his direction Fluor has 
continued its spectacular progress and had 
its biggest year in 1949 under the Darnell 
aegis. The thoroughly modern plant, be- 
sides manufacturing water coolers on a 
large scale, is engaged in worldwide engi- 
neering operations, including the develop- 
ment of process data and the installation 
of oil and chemical refining plants. Don 
Darnell has not only witnessed a substan- 
tial expansion of the Fluor operations, but 
has helped in a large way to bring them 
about. Apart from his family and his work. 
his main diversion is horseback riding, and 
we are told that he spends a fair share of 
any spare time he can find in the saddle— 
and very comfortably, too. He is also a 
hard worker for worthwhile community and 
civic enterprise, and has done much to 
waken local authorities to the pressing 
needs occasioned by the unprecedented 
growth which the Southern California area 


is now experiencing. 





to a guy like us. We don’t have to 
strive to look intelligent then, and 
if they would only throw on an oc- 
casional Mickey Mouse we could 
probably come quite close to having 
a good time at a technical session. 
Frankly, we envy these young 
Ph. D’s who can talk so glibly about 
stuff like, “The Chert Shales of the 
Lower Cretaceous and the Upper 
Silurian,” “Is the Millidarcy a 
Myth?” “The Stringing of Catalytic 
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TOTCO CHIEF SUCCESSFUL INVENTOR 
J. B. WOOD, prexy of Technical Oil Tool 
Corp., Ltd., and one of our favorite people, 
is a native of the blue grass state, but as 
early as 1899 succumbed to the lure of 
California, and turning west was not to 
be dissuaded until he had landed in down- 
town Los Angeles. As sales manager for 
the old Pacific Hardware Company J. B. 
sold many thousands of dollars worth of 
equipment to the oil industry in the early 
days. Then in 1918 he formed the J. B. 
Wood Tire and Rubber Company, took on 
the Hewett line of tires, rotary hose, and 
belting, and thus greatly expanded his 
acquaintance among the drillers, produc- 
tion men, and pipeliners of the West. It 
was in 1929 that the Technical Oil Tool 
Corporation was organized with J. B. Wood 
as president. He claims now that Totco 
products and services are favorably known 
in every oil producing section of the world 
excepting Russia and those countries under 
Russian domination. J.B. is an unusually 
inventive person and has been responsible 
for some interesting developments both in 
the line of well surveying and photog- 
raphy. He is 4 member of Petroleum Pro- 
duction Pioneers; an interesting conversa- 
tionalist with a wealth of industry back- 
ground, and with the capacity to recite 
his adventures and experiences in a lucid 
and entertaining manner. 





Beads and its Effect on the Yield 
of Polycyclic Hydrocarbogens,” and 
“Do Circulating Pumps Really Ex- 
perience Dizziness?” To the layman, 
such titles are ponderous and fright- 
ening beyond words, but to the oil 
industry they are fraught with mean- 


A WINNING HORSE IS MAN'S 
BEST FRIEND 


JOHN McMILLAN, California sales repre- 
sentative for American Pipe and Steel, 
was born in Warren, Pennsylvania, in the 
very shadow of an oil well, and during his 
boyhood days was often lulled to sleep 
by the creak of the walking beam or 
awakened by the pop of a one-lunged gas 
engine, as the case may be. He also re- 
members very distinctly riding the bull 
rope around for exercise on a nearby well. 
From Warren he followed his father in the 
oil business to sundry Ohio villages, such 
as Toledo, Prairie Depot, and Tiffen, and 
then tiring of the eastern scene he hied to 
California via Indiana and the Mid Conti- 
nent, and in no time at all was attached 
to National Supply Company. That was in 
1921 and some séven years later he 
switched to American Pipe & Steel, where 
he has remained well satisfied ever since. 
If there is one thing more than another 
that could be termed his hobby, it is laying 
two dollars on the soft nose of a racehorse 
that is kind enough to carry it home in 
front. He has a friend who once picked 
the first seven winners at Santa Anita and 
would have been on the eighth, too, if 
he’d had any money left. 





‘ing or something. These young 


delegates are, of course, our future 
superintendents, managers, and ad- 
ministrators; they are the ones who 
today must bring back the conven- 
tion bacon. Someday, however, they 
will be able to go to the convention 
and enjoy themselves while a new 
generation of brilliant young chaps 
does the bacon toting. 
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MONARCH OF ALL HE SURVEYS 
ROGER HENQUET, executive vice presi- 
dent of Schlumberger Well Surveying Cor- 
poration, is widely known and admired 
throughout the oil industry. He was one 
of the young engineers who helped build 
Schlumberger from a small group of tech- 
nical men into a worldwide organization. 
Typically French in appearance and man- 
ner, he is a man of boundless energy and 
enthusiasm, and it is easy to understand 
why he was one of the first Schlumberger 
engineers to be sent to the United States. 
He has been here now since 1929 and is 
distinctly proud of the fact that he became 
a U.S. Citizen in 1944. He is friendly, easy 
to know, and being a natural born flyer, 
he has become acquainted with almost 
every man in his own organization. It is 
interesting but not surprising to learn that 
just prior to D-Day, he was parachuted 
into France in civilian clothes to help or- 
ganize resistance forces working under- 
ground. For his success in this daring 
enterprise, he was awarded the D.S.C. and 
the French Croix de Guerre. We once 
asked three men who didn’t know Roger 
Henquet to look at him and guess his hob- 
by. All three agreed correctly that it was 
tennis. He looks like a hotshot proponent 
of the volley and lob practice, and by all 
accounts he really does play a vigorous, 

driving game. 





In all seriousness, the A.P.I. con- 
vention is a wonderful institution. 
It is in reality a gigantic informa- 
tion exchange, and, boy, you should 
hear some of the information that 
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A CAPITAL FELLOW 
PAUL TERRY, vice president and general 
manager of the oil division of Capital 
Company, was born in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, and stayed in the state long enough 
to graduate in engineering from Univer- 
sity of California, before joining the army 
air service and doing his bit in World 
War I. Upon his return he worked at 
Burkburnett, Texas, as a field engineer, 
and also was in the Ranger area of Texas 
for a while. From there he jumped to Bull 
Bayon and Homer, La., where he was as- 
sociated with Larry Doan, Louis Titus, and 
E. L. Doheny in the Doan Oil Company. 
Then he went to Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
as a drilling contractor; later drilled some 
wells in Ft. Myers, Florida, for the Florida 
Exploration Co.; and finally made his way 
back to California. Here he was first em- 
ployed by Pacific Oil Company and Stand- 
ard in production work; did some consult- 
ing work in San Francisco; then was 
engaged by the Board of Equalization to 
aid on an evaluation study aimed to even 
up the taxation scheme a bit. He joined 
California Lands, now the Capital Com- 
pany, in 1938, and is still holding down 
the top job in its oil division. Paul is a 
great duck hunter, a mighty interesting 
conversationalist, and an all-around good 
fellow. 





is exchanged. Every department in 
the petroleum industry is represent- 
ed and there is provided endless 
opportunity for debate on the multi- 
tudinous facts and factors that affect 
the operational and administrative 
scheme. Equipment and process 
standards are developed and agreed 
upon and the tremendous saving 





HE JANGLES WHEN HE WALKS 
BILL BROOKS, sales manager of Byron 
Jackson oil tool division, and manager of 
the gun perforation and service division, 
was born in San Francisco on a date 
which he refuses to disclose. While a lad 
attending the Oakland grade schools he 
won a scholarship that entitled him to a 
trip around the world. There were no jet 
planes in 1913 and it took just 16 months 
to complete the’ journey. After attending 
University of California at Berkeley, he 
started with Standard Oil Company as a 
hallboy. Then he went into sales for a 
while, took time out to do a war stint, and 
when he returned was sent south to the 
producing department on the Baldwin 
properties at Montebello. Here he func- 
tioned as. roughneck, roustabout, and 
driller on both cable and rotary rigs. In 
1930 he fell from the fourble board of a 
derrick and it took 11 months to stick him 
together again. Bill says they used so 
much wire and silver plate on the job that 
he jangles when he walks. After this ad- 
venture he went into purchasing for Stand- 
ard, but resigned in 1940 to secure an in- 
terest in Petroleum Equipment Co. When 
the latter was taken over by Bethlehem, 
he went to Byron Jackson and has been 
there since. Bill has been a Wildcat (in 
more senses than one) since 1937. He is 
a past prexy of Rotary, and besides being 
an actor of more than ordinary ability, is 
one of the best known club men in town. 





that accrues, for example, in pro- 
duction alone, from the simple adop- 
tion of standard pipe sizes, joints, 
threads, etc., would probably in it- 
self justify the entire adventure, 
even if the Institute accomplished 
nothing more for the next 20 years. 
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PHARMACIST TURNS TO OIL 
OSCAR SHEHORN, vice president and 
general manager of Oil Tool Corporation, 
was born in Colorado and was a widely 
recognized registered pharmacist in Den- 
ver when he first decided to toss in his lot 
with the Fairfield enterprises. That was in 
1934, and in the meantime he has become 
known throughout California as one of the 
oil industry’s most capable credit men. 
Oscar had an inspiring rise with the Oil 
Tool Corporation. He ditched all his dig- 
nity and began work as a yard laborer, 
then did some roughnecking in the field, 
following which he was returned to the 
plant as yard foreman. A year later he 
was promoted to shop foreman, then he 
was transferred to the sales staff and in 
1940 was named credit manager and vice 
president, to which was later added the 
title of general manager. In his spare 
moments which are few, Oscar devotes 
himself avidly to photography, and we 
understand that in this, as in all things 
he tackles, he has become an expert. 








LOVER OF GREAT DANES 
E. W. “AL” FORROW, manager of Power 
Rig and Equipment Company, began his 
oil experience with a 5 year hitch in 
Union Oil Company, then switched his 
allegiance to Byron Jackson for a couple 


of years. Later he was associated with 
E. B. Wiggins Oil Tool Co. and while there 
invented the Wiggins reamer. He was vice 
president and general manager of Security 
Engineering for 11 years during which he 
covered all fields in the United States and 
South America. In the war years he was 
assigned to special engineering duties, 
following which he began his association 
with Wilson Manufacturing Co. of Wichita 
Falls, Texas as manager of Power Rig & 
Equipment Co. Al is an enthusiastic deep 
sea fisherman, a fancier of Great Dane 
dogs, and when it comes to dishing up an 
outdoor ration, there are few who are 
more entitled to wear the Chef's head gear 
and flourish a facile spearing fork. 








INDUSTRY’S TOP KEGLER 
HARRY LOWE is a native of Princeton, 


Illinois, but came to California as a 
youngster and appears to be thoroughly 
rooted in the Pacific soil. He was a hot- 
shot athletic in his high school days, but 
was soon spending his spare time in the 
oil fields instead of the play ground. He 
joined the S. R. Bowen Co. in 1930, there- 
after worked in practically every oil area 
in California and the Rocky Mountain 
states, and wound up as service manager 
of the organization. Was two years in the 
Army Aircorps stationed at Minter Field, 
whence he flew numerous night missions 
to the Bakersfield Inn—to keep in touch. 
Following the war he went with Sperry- 
Sun Well Surveying Co. as district man- 
ager in the San Joaquin Valley and quick- 
ly climbed to his present post—district 
manager for California. Harry is a top- 
notch bowler, having rolled in the ABC 
International Tournament, and having 
beaten his own wife, Dorothy, when she 
was Bakersfield Ladies City Champ. He is 
a member of API and Petroleum Produc- 
tion Pioneers and a completely respectable 
citizen to boot. 





CONVENTION CITY 


Of the extreme westerly cities, 
Los Angeles is by far the most ex- 
treme. It is covered to a depth of 
eight miles with a layer of stuff 
called climate, and has two seasons 
—February and summer. In Feb- 
ruary, a great deal of rain sometimes 
falls in a very short time. This 
phenomenon is known as “some- 
what cloudy.” The inhabitants of 
Los Angeles are nearly all people 
and they live mostly in automobiles, 
but will occasionally rough it in a 
house if one is available, which it 
hasn’t been for a long time. 

The city proper is a large un- 
gainly bailiwick sprawled awkward- 
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ly over an area of some 450 square 
miles. About the time Colonel Drake 
was making a name for himself and 
cooking a lot of trouble for the rest 
of us, the census takers gave this 
far western village a count of about 
1000. Today it has over 2,000,000 
people, which broken down into sta- 
tistics means that there are approxi- 
mately 4500 square inhabitants to 
the mile; and new ones are stream- 
ing here at such a rate that mid- 
westerners are beginning to think 
the A. P. I. convention goes on all 
the time. 


The name, Los Angeles, comes 


from two Spanish words meaning 
“lost angels.” It is derived from the 
fact that thousands of beautiful 
young girls are attracted here by 
the prospect of getting into the 
movies, and eventually become lost 
in a jungle of cafes, night clubs, and 
speak easies, where they are vari- 
ously employed as waitresses, hat- 
check girls, cigarette vendors and 
what have you. The limits of the 
city are as nebulous as the confines 
of the milky way and are as elastic 
as the promises of a doubtful con- 
gressman. As nearly as can be de- 
termined, it is bounded on the north 
by San Francisco; on the west by 
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RAIN FOR RENT 


W. J. “JERRY” LAKE, assistant manager of 
WOSCO, Western Oilfields Supply Co., is 
a popular lad around the Kern County 
district. He is a graduate of USC, served 
as armament officer in World War II, and 
is looked upon as one of the most prom- 
ising young executives in the San Joaquin 
Valley. WOSCO under his direction has 
instituted a pipeline rental system that 
seems to have made quite a hit with the 
local ranchers. The firm furnishes the pipe 
for irrigation purposes, moving it about 
from one ranch to another as required, and 
thus enabling the ranchers to make the 
very best possible use of the water avail- 
able. “Rain For Rent” is the slogan that 
is used to push this interesting agricul- 
tural enterprise, and according to reports 
from the field it is meeting with generous 
approval and acceptance. Jerry is the son 
of Charlie Lake, prexy of WOSCO, and is 
addicted in no uncertain manner to deep 
sea fishing in the few spare moments that 
he can muster. It is popularly believed 
that every denizen of the Pacific deeps 
lives in deadly fear of Jerry's piscatorial 
acumen which sounds like some kind of 
a disease. It isn’t really, but almost. 





the Pacific Ocean; on the south by 
the tidelands; and on the east by 
government interference. 

Los Angeles is distinctly different 
from any other city in America. It 
is a raucous, flamboyant bailiwick, 
with no inhibitions, about which 
scores of scribes have rationalized 
and come up with practically no- 
thing. It isn’t boasting to say that 
we are and have been for many 
years the cynosure of all eyes. Some 
of them, it is true, are cold super- 
cillous eyes, but they are turned in 
our direction nevertheless, and it is 
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MINNESOTAN TRAVELS WEST 


O. I. “TORK” TORKELSEN, vice president 
in charge of British-American Oil Produc- 
ing Company's Western Division, is a 
youngish, good-looking chap, who hails 
from the wilds of Minnesota and consorts 
with the wilds of California. Tork came all 
the way to the West to attend University 
of California, whence he emerged in good 
time with a degree in geology and a de- 
termination to use it to good purpose. For 
the succeeding two years he was with 
Reiber Geophysical Company, then he set 
up headquarters in Los Angeles as a con- 
sultant, and soon was handling consider- 
able assignments in California, West 
Texas, and New Mexico. He has been 
with British American since 1939, when he 
was employed as a geologist, and he has 
had a rapid rise to the top spot in the 
Western Division. Outside of work, Tork 
is an entertaining lad who is excellent 
company on any kind of an occasion. He 
skippers some kind of a sailing boat occa- 
sionally and is reputed to luff a mean hal- 
yard any time it is necessary, but where 
he really shines is at counter games, as 
we have found to our cost. 





a fact that half the world is ever- 
lastingly curious about how we An- 
gelenos live, while the other half 
is just as curious to know why we 
live. 

In an attempt to capitalize on 
this widespread interest, profes- 
sional publicists have deluged the 
press with synthesized versions of 
the Hollywood scene, as flimsy and 
unreal as the one-walled manors 
before which the puppet colony pa- 
rades its exaggerated histrionics. 
Local sport writers have shouted 





THE DAHLIA KING 


A. K. “AL” HEGEMAN, Pacific Coast man- 
ager of Clark Bros. Co., Inc., claims to be 
the proprietor of a completely non-expand- 
ing waistline that obviates the necessity of 
his chasing a pill around a golf course for 
four hours every few days. The Hegeman 
meridian is a neat and static 30 inches 
that is the pride of its possessor and the 
envy of his many friends. He is also ques- 
tioned frequently as to the source of the 
becoming California sun-tan that he nor- 
mally displays, and he lays it to the peren- 
nial dahlia growing contest in which he 
is engaged with his neighbors. Al has now 
been 26 years with the Clark Bros. organi- 
zation and during that time has made a 
raft of friends both for himself and for his 
company out here on the west coast. Hor- 
ticulture is his Number 1 hobby, and next 
to watching a modern compressor assem- 
bly—a Clark assembly, that is—in opera- 
tion, there is nothing in which he finds 
more genuine pleasure than the cultivation 
of his home garden. 





their pigskin prejudices across the 
continent and have bombarded the 
ether with pugilistic predictions. An 
endless variety of specialists have 
propounded pet aspects of the sun- 
tan existence, clinging. usually to 
some insignificant phase of the total, 
but never quite depicting the com- 
posite and complex pattern that is 
all of Los Angeles. 

The first requirement for a job of 
this kind is frankness. It must be 
tackled with an open and unbiased 
mind.. Now, our mind may not be 
unbiased but it is certainly open. In 
fact, if you stand close in on a 
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A DUAL HOBBYIST 


GEORGE W. GUTEKUNST, district man- 
ager of the Los Angeles area for Gardner- 
Denver Company, hails originally from 
Baltimore, Maryland, but spent most of his 
growing years in Buffalo, New York. He is 
a graduate of Cornell University in engi- 


neering, and has been with Gardner- 
Denver Company in this area for thirteen 
years, nine of which were spent in Bakers- 
field as salesman, and the last four in Los 
Angeles as district manager. George is a 
rather quiet sort of chap but friendly and 
easy to know. He was recently initiated 
into the Los Angeles Chapter of Nomads 
which is quite a distinction, that he wears 
well. He has two hobbies, at least he 
thinks he has, but actually he hasn't had 
much chance to indulge them. What he 
means is that if he can ever find time, he 
is going to have two hobbies—hunting, 
and gardening. In view of the scarcity of 
time, we might suggest that he combine 
the two and do his hunting in the garden. 
It's amazing what a fellow can find by 
hunting in a garden. 





blustery day, you can distinctly hear 
the wind whistling through it. Be- 
cause of this, indeed, there is in some 
quarters a nasty suspicion that the 
cerebral content of the noggin has 
been entirely dissipated. That, how- 
ever, shows the sort of treatment 
even the best people have to con- 
tend with whenever they try to do 
something worth while. Anyway, 
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FROM SOUTH OF THE SLOT 


RUSSELL F. HENDRICK, general sales 
manager for Edwards Wire Rope, is a 
native San Franciscan, a true son, born 
“South of the Slot.” He started work in 
1930 with the Edwards Company on a 
temporary mission, to establish a sales 
control system under the direction of 
founder E. H. Edwards, and that temporary 
mission has since become about as perma- 
nent as a mission can be. In the mean- 
time he has advanced steadily to his pres- 
ent high post through a series of interest- 
ing field and administrative assignments 
on which he has acquitted himself nobly. 
His homes have sort of kept pace with his 
industrial progress. As the size of his fam- 
ily increased, the demand for additional 
space whetted his house trading acumen 
and made .a real estate whiz out of him. 
Starting with a midget cottage in Marin 
County, he moved several times through 
the years, each time improving his domes- 
tic situation until today he and his brood 
are installed in a junior castle, down the 
Peninsula, where he now applies himself 
to horticulture as avidly as he once did 
to house trading. 





it does not deter this feeble scribe 
from a lofty and laudable endeavor. 
If those in the back of the hall, 
therefore, will move up into the 
empty seats at the front, we shall 
open the proceedings. 

It might be pointed out to begin 
with that Los Angeles weather is 
so unpredictable, the only kind of 
weather one can predict with cer- 
tainty is unpredictable weather. 
Fogs are not unusual in certain sec- 
tions, in fact, the only place in 
which fogs are never to be found 


PUTTERING ON PALOS VERDES 


TOM REGAN, president of Regan Forge 
and Engineering Company, is a native 


Californian, born in Los Angeles, and 
raised in San Pedro. He is the oldest and 
huskiest of six brothers, all of whom are 
active in the firm. The Regan firm is ac- 


‘tually one of the oldest in Southern Cali- 


fornia, having been founded by the father 
of the boys, Joe Regan, and his brother 
Jim, in 1905. The plant was originally 
located in the Salt Lake Fields on the 
Gilmore Oil Lease in Los Angeles, and 
was the first to introduce roller-bearing 
crown and traveling blocks. The manufac- 
ture of heavy-duty, long-lasting equipment 
items for the oil operator has long been a 
primary objective of the company. Tom is 
a somewhat quiet chap who is often seen 
at oil men’s gatherings and seems to enjoy 
the company of petrolic people without 
being too demonstrative. He is a junior 
member of the Petroleum Production Pio- 
neers and is usually in attendance at their 
affairs to hear the old timers recite their 
adventures. For genuine relaxation he 
goes to his garden where the customary 
Sunday puttering puts him in good shape 
for Monday. 





is the section in which the speaker 
has his or her residence. When they 
do occur, these fogs are sometimes 
very dense. Residents in the south- 
western area occasionally have to 
sweep the fog out of the hallways, 
before they can close their front 
doors, and certain city councilmen 
have been known to remain in a 
fog during their entire term of 
office. 

In recent years, the villagers have 
been plagued by two new atmo- 
spheric phenomena, to wit, smog and 
foke. Smog is a mixture of smoke 
and fog in which fog predominates, 
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HOCKEY PLAYER DISCOVERS NEW 
GAME 


CLARENCE W. “PAT” HARMON, Los An- 
geles manager of Garlock Packing Com- 
pany, was born in Collingwood, Ontario, 
Canada; has been with Garlock altogether 
for some 35 years; and has been function- 
ing out here in the Land of Perpetual Sun- 
shine since 1927. Pat, being a Canadian, 
is naturally an exponent of what we be- 
lieve to be the fastest game in the world— 
ice hockey. Most Canucks learn to skate 
about as soon as they can walk and we 
have had some very tiny hockey players 
make us look pretty ridiculous on the street 
corner skating rinks of the midwest. We 
understand that when no ice is available, 
Pat amuses himself with a round of golf. 
This is an adaptation of hockey in which 
the familiar crooked stick is replaced by a 
sackful of clubs, a pellet takes the place 
of the puck, and the ice instead of being 
spread out underfoot is broken into small 
cubes and used in glasses at the 19th hole. 
The language used in both games is quite 
similar, but this is no place to go into a 
detailed discussion of that! By way of a 
final word, however, it might be mentioned 
that Pat is the proud father of a 22 year old 
scion who operates his own business north 
of the border and is rapidly becoming a 
topshot in Canadian commerce. 





and foke is another admixture of 
the same ingredients in which smoke 
predominates. Both of these have 
a tendency to make the eyes smart, 
but that is far from being their 
worst feature. The serious thing 
about them is that they promote an 
epidemic outbreak of smog com- 
mittees, which are much harder to 
control than smog. In general, how- 
ever, the weather is about as balmy 
as the people who talk about it. The 
mean temperature is much less mean 
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HOFFMAN HAS HEARTT 


J. R. “ROY” HOFFMAN, senior partner of 
Hoffman & Heartt, is a man of long and 
diversified experience in the handling of 
machine tools and woodworking machin- 
ery for oil companies and oil tool manu- 
facturers. He spent some 33 years with 
Smith Booth Usher Company, specializing 
in just such work, and then on January I, 
1946, he disposed of his entire interest in 
the Smith Booth Usher organization. On 
that date he took over the machine too! 
and woodworking division of the Com- 
pany and with Bob Heartt as his partner, 
set up a new institution and began opera- 
tions under the name of Hoffman and 
Heartt. Heartt had been sales manager of 
the Smith Booth Usher machine tool busi- 
ness for 12 years. Last year the new firm 
put up a completely modern building and 
from these quarters are now supplying 
only new machine tools and heavy wood 
working machinery to industrials, aircraft 
and oil tool manufacturers. When he can 
find any leisure time, Roy Hoffman devotes 
it to hunting, fishing, golfing, or his home 
workshop, depending on his humor and the 
basic need of the moment. 





than it is in the northern and 
eastern parts of the country, and 
because the men and women of Los 
Angeles can play in a temperate 
climate all the year around they are 
unusually strong. A Boyle Heights 
woman once so soundly thrashed a 
burglar who entered her home that 
the flashlight fraternity ever since 
that night have worked in pairs. 
Again referring to the climate, 
vital statistics indicate that Los An- 
geles atmosphere is perhaps the 
most healthful in the world. Over 





A PIONEER IN ARTISTRY 


W. R. “DICK” GUIBERSON, president of 
W. R. Guiberson Company, is one of the 
real pioneer oil men of the West. He spent 
his boyhood in Santa Paula, where he 
watched many of the early operators lay- 
ing the foundations of future greatness, 
and was apparently sufficiently impressed 
to want to follow in their footsteps. Dick 
has had an interesting career since that 
distant day and his experiences should 
some day be the substance of an extensive 
treatise on certain significant phases of 
California Oil history. Here, however, we 
shall emphasize the artistic facets of his 
colorful character. Early in his career he 
was almost lured away from the oil busi- 
ness to the concert stage. Indeed, he made 
a number of tours under the direction of 
that famous impressario, L. E. Behymer, 
and was well received, but the hydrocar- 
bons were already in his blood and he 
couldn't quite break away. Beside being 
a singer of high caliber, Dick has long 
exhibited an unusual degree of literary 
talent. He is an enthusiastic disciple of 
Isaak Walton, and his poems on the sub- 
ject of fly fishing are excellent. To top it 
all off he paints in oils and does that well 
too. 





many years, the death rate has re- 
mained at the astonishingly low in- 
cidence of one per person, and most 
of the natives are so well that the 
drugstores have to sell hardware. 
We know one Angeleno, incidental- 
ly, who lies awake night after night 
thinking about the rugged time he 
had back east when he used to suffer 
so abominably with insomnia. As 
for the winter season in California, 
we are unable to provide much in- 
formation having only been here 
about 27 years, but we remember the 
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GEO. MILLER, president of Oil Base Inc., 
is another native Californian, who crashed 
the big time with a good idea. George 
is a graduate engineer from University of 
Southern California and attended Mich- 
igan for a master’s in mechanical en- 
gineering. He started with Union Oil Co. 
as a trainee, switched to Shell and was 
a mud chaser throughout California for a 
time. Then he became interested in oil base 
mud, was given a laboratory by Baroid in 
which to conduct his researches. Mean- 
time, he shuttled back and forth in the 
Valley as a service engineer for Baroid, 
and when the latter decided not to manu- 
facture oil base mud, the Oil Base Drilling 
Fluids Co. was formed which later was 
incorporated to become Oil Base, Inc. By 
way of diversion, he shoots an occasional 
game of golf but is not too proud of his 
divot lofting prowess. He also does a bit 
of fishing when the occasion is right, but 
most of his spare time is actually spent 
on the job which, apart from his family. 
still represents his No. 1 interest. 





hail storm that took place a few 
years ago was so unusual that one 
little chap ran in and told his mo- 
ther it was raining bath salts. As 
a matter of fact, the only reliable 
indications of changing seasons are 
(1) in summer it gets late late, and 
(2) in winter it gets late early. 

Los Angeles has much, scenically, 
to intrigue the delegates to the 
A. P. I., but nothing attracts more 
people to this area than the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the All Year 
Club. Perhaps the most outstanding 
natural phenomenon is the Los An- 
geles River, sometime known as “the 
dust bowl.” This rare institution 
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A REAL BOHEMIAN 


FRANK F. ELLIOTT, began his career with 
the Crane Company in the Los Angeles 
branch some 28 years ago, calling on the 
petrolic people and enjoying the process 
immensely. Some 7 years later he was 
transferred to San Francisco as sales man- 
ager and has steadily climbed the success 
ladder ever since. In 1943 he was ap- 
pointed district manager, with jurisdic- 
tion over the seven western states, which 
we rather imagine keeps him pretty well 
occupied. 

He does find time, however, for an occa- 
sional game of golf which he plays at the 
very ritzy Lakeside Club, along with such 
other golfing greats as Bing Crosby, Bob 
Hope and Rolly Lohman. Frank also be- 
longs to the Bohemian Club, which makes 
him almost a cinch to be a sharp domino 
player, and just by way of a change occa- 
sionally, takes a canter along the bridle 

path on a spirited steed. 








functions in two ways—empty and 
overflowing. When the mists begin 
to deposit (it never rains in Los 
Angeles), the River merges with 
the Pacific Ocean and there is then 
nothing to disclose the presence of 
certain suburban dwellings but the 
smoke bubbles that rise from their 
chimney tops. As rapidly as the 
river fills, however, it empties again, 
and where yesterday one might 
easily have submerged a U-boat, to- 
day there remains only a tortuous 
arroyo as dry as a senatorial ora- 
tion. 

During the hottest season, that is, 
from January 1 to December 31, the 












HUNTS ON GOLF COURSE 


H. L. “HERB” PEHRSON, District Manager 
of west coast sales for the Ladish Co. was 
born in Arlington, New Jersey, the son of 
a Methodist minister. The family moved 
around as ministerial families will for 
some time, finally locating in Hartford, 
Conn., where Herb attached himself to the 
Reading-Pratt & Cady division of Ameri- 
can Chain and Cable (valve manufactur- 
ers). That was in 1931 and nine years 
later he was transferred to Los Angeles as 
Southern California-Arizona sales repre- 
sentative. He jumped to the Ladish Co. 
in 1947 and is still holding down his as- 
signment there very nicely. Herb says 
that his favorite hobby is taking an order. 
but when the occasion is ripe he can be 
lured out on a fishing trip, a hunting trip, 
or a golf course, on which, latter, he hunts 
much more than he does on a hunting trip. 





hills become denuded of all verdure 
and assume the brownish hue of a 
Sunday morning tongue. This, of 
course, in no way affects the color- 
ful effusions of the realtors, who 
are as numberless and insistent as 
picnic ants. It has been estimated 
by one of our better estimators that 
approximately two-thirds of the ar- 
able lands surrounding the city is 
in citrus, one third is in escrow, and 
the rest is being temporarily em- 
ployed for the manufacture of de- 
tours. Indeed, no matter how acrid 
your spleen, even if you doubt the 
good intentions of us Angelenos, 
you must admit that our streets are 
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ORGANIZER EXTRAORDINARY 


J. A..“JACK” CRAWFORD, president of 
Youngstown Steel Products Company, is a 
native of the Sunshine State, having first 
opened his eyes on a ranch in San Berdoo 
County. He siarted work for General Pe- 
troleum back in 1912 and was for almost 
a decade manager of purchases and stores 
for the disciples of Pegasus. He resigned 
this position in 1924 to attach himself to 
the Republic Supply Company, of which 
shortly after he became president. Seven- 
teen years later he resigned from Republic 
Supply to accept the presidency of Youngs- 
town Steel Products Company of Califor- 
nia, and he is still handling this sizable 
responsibility with a minimum of disturb- 
ance. He was one of the founders of Pe- 
troleum Equipment Suppliers Association, 
was, in fact, the chairman of the organiz- 
ing committee, and has maintained an 
active interest in it ever since. He also 
played a prominent part in the organizing 
of the Purchasing Agents Association, and 
in all respects has been one of the indus- 
try’s most constructive executives. His 
principal amusement is riding range with 
Mrs. Crawford on their Quarter Circle Five 
Ranch in Kern County, where they have a 
fine herd of Herefords and other things 
camped on several thousand acres. 





on the up and up. 


The average Angeleno, who is 
convinced that he is well above ay- 
erage, is the proud owner of an 
equity in a plot of devil grass, which 
a small boy waters copiously from 
Saturday morning until Sunday 
night, while the proprietor, his 
father, awaits his turn at a nearby 
golf course. The golf links are so 
crowded at week ends that from a 
short distance away the passage of 
golf balls back and forth looks 
exactly like that snow you get when 
you first begin fiddling with the 
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‘ SKIPPER OF THE TAOLLAPE 


N. PAUL WHITTIER, president of the Agate 
Corporation, and skipper of that sleek 
craft, the S.S. Taollape, is a genuine An- 
gelino, born in this bustling bailiwick and 
proud of it. He is a descendant of a pio- 
neer oil family and has himself had an 
interesting and diverse experience in the 
practices and processes of the petrolic 
people. He received his education in the 
Los Angeles schools, attended that seat of 
higher learning, known as U.S.C., and is 
now engaged in improving the lot of the 
oil producer by enabling him to produce 
more oil at less expense. Paul, as an- 
nounced, is a seafaring man. Some time 
ago he purchased a sub-chaser and by 
dint of native engineering intelligence and 
manipulative skill, converted it into a 
completely reliable cabin cruiser on which 
he has successfully negotiated at least 
one trip to Honolulu. He is also the pro- 
prietor of a ranch up in the Yucaipa coun- 
try on which he has a modicum of stock, 
some good pasture, and enough acreage 
in grain to keep him from wondering what 
to do with his spare time. 





television set. There are many 
beautiful courses in the district 
though and since most oil men are 
addicted to the divot lofting prac- 
tice, the delegate from out of town 
will have no trouble getting him- 
self included in a foursome if that 
is his desire. 

The typical family estate is situ- 
ated so far from the downtown 
business section that rural residents 
eat breakfast at night. On the front 
part of the lot is a little used build- 
ing known as “the house.” This is 
merely a sort of stopping off place 
between trips. The main building 
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NO. 1 FISHERMAN 


WELDON CHARLES ERWIN, western man- 
ager of McCullough Tool Company's man- 
ifold operations, is the same husky lad 
you know as Hut. Here is one man who 
comes by his oil lore in a perfectly natural 
way. His father was an oil man before 
him, and he himself was born in the village 
of Santa Paula, where the people have 
hydrocarbon corpuscles in their veins— 
the red ones are ethyl. Hut moved with 
his family down to Olinda when he was 
three years old, and in 1916 began work 
on the St. Helens lease. Two years later 
he was adopted by Standard Oil Company 
and had soon become one of the youngest 
cable tool drillers in the West. Thereafter 
he had about as much oil field experience 
as one man can crowd into his existence. 
Later he was employed by Grant Oil Tool 
Company, but jumped from there to Mc- 
Cullough in 1936 as fishing service expert. 
and it is doubtful if at this moment there 
is a man in the industry who knows more 
about fishing than Hut. For diversion, he 
works.in plastics, and with the aid of a 
well equipped machine-shop, manufac- 
tures some very attractive gadgets. 





is the garage. In it is the family 
jalopy and a miscellany of empty 
paint cans, broken furniture, ferti- 
lizer, and some garden tools that 
haven’t been touched since the last 
time the wife’s mother came out 
from the east. 

Getting to work from this sub- 
urban outpost is a daily adventure 
that makes the exploits of Jack 
London, Robin Hood and the Baron 
Munchausen seem very unexciting, 
indeed. At seven each morning 
there converges on the center of 
the city from every direction hun- 
dreds of thousands of cars, ancient 
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NAVY ENGINEER TO PLANT SUPE 


BILL CARR, Wilson Oil Tool Corp.'s plant 
superintendent, was born in Salem, Mass. 
but came to California while still very 
young. As soon as he could qualify, by 
age, that is, he joined the U.S. Navy, from 
which he received an honorable discharge 
in 1936. At that time he attached himself 
to Wilson Oil Tool Corp. as a machinist. 
During World War II he did another hitch 
in the Navy, this time at the windup he 
rated as Lieutenant and Chief Engineer 
on a destroyer. Since his second discharge 
Bill has devoted all his waking hours to 
seeing that every thing going out of the 
Wilson plant is just as it should be. In his 
spare moments, Bill is a devoted Wal- 
tonian and can be induced to go or a 
fishing expedition any time that conditions 
permit. 





and modern. Moving rapidly at 
first, the traffic stream becomes more 
and more congested as the city is 
approached until locomotion slows 
down to a series of spasmodic jerks, 
punctuated at irregular intervals by 
the sickening crunch of fenders, and 
the triumphant shouts of the vic- 
torious chargers. The same condi- 
tion prevails for a spell at the close 
of business hours. Thereisnomore- 
space betweencarsthanthis, and it 
has been estimated that if all the 
cars in California were placed end 
to end with no space whatever be- 
tween them, it would be 5:30 p.m. 
on Wilshire Boulevard. 

Wilshire Boulevard runs all the 
way from the center of the city down 
to Santa Monica beach and it will 
be well worth your while to take 
a breeze along this really wonderful 
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A SON OF THE DESERT AM I! 


GEORGE TYLER, manager of west coast 
district for the Petrochem Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., was born in 
the lumber country of North Michigan, but 
early in life realized that for a man with 
his talents, the place to be was California. 
He came out in 1910, later graduated in 
law from University of Southern California, 
and has been a thoroughly useful citizen 
ever since. For ten years he was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the California Natural 
Gasoline Association, and when the du 
Pont people needed a man well known 
and highly regarded in the manufacturing 
end of the oil business, they wisely chose 
George. He is a member of the Petroleum 
Club, Los Angeles Athletic Club and the 
Pacific Coast Club. In his spare moments, 
as may be seen by the accompanying 
illustration, he languishes on his desert 
hideout near Victorville. 


thoroughfare. One of the oldest 
streets in town is Figueroa. It is 
known as “Automobile Row” and 
when the business rush is over and 
everything is nice and.quiet, if one 
takes a walk along Figueroa, one 
can distinctly hear the installments 
fall due. If two take a walk, two 
can hear them. There are parking 
lots along this venerable highway 
in which the motorist may have 
his fenders dented for as low as 
50 cents. 

Broadway between Fifth and 
Eighth Streets, is the great shop- 
ping center of the city, and during 
the noon hour when business offices 
disgorge fresh hordes into the al- 
ready impenetrable mass of human- 
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BISBEE BOY BUSY BEE 


DON COOK, chief engineer for the Wilson 
Oil Tool Corporation is a native of Bisbee, 
Arizona, came to Los Angeles in 1926, 
attended U.C.L.A., then USC, from which 
latter he emerged with a B. Sc in engi- 
neering. He started his oil career in the 
drilling department of Continental Oil Co. 
in 1937, took a couple of years out to serve 
the U.S. Navy in World War II and then 
returned to the Wilson plant where he has 
remained ever since. Don has had a hand 
in the design of many Wilson manufac- 
tured items, including landing assembler. 
hoists, etc., and when it comes to making 
a power rig out of a steam one, he cer- 
tainly knows his conversion stuff. 








ity, the effect is almost indescribable. 
Not quite, however, it was once very 
well described by an irate stevedore 
down on a visit from San Francisco. 
Below Broadway is Spring Street, 
the Wall Street of Los Angeles. 
Here in marble halls, hustling stock 
brokers dash about, while red eyed 
investors sit staring at quotation 
boards and between postings, wish 
their stocks were as high as their 
golf scores, and their golf scores as 
low as their stocks. In the corner 
buildings, bankers extend loans to 
those who can prove they don’t need 
them, and out on the street old 
ladies sell camellias while news boys 
yell their unintelligible patois. High 
up in the biggest stone edifice of 
them all, a group of industrial giants 
discuss their ‘golf scores, and ambi- 
tious salesmen are shooed away 
until the conference is over. Spring 
Street is the church of that great 
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A WORD FROM LAGUNA HONDO 


E. C. “NED” BROWN, president of Brown Drilling Company, 
and past national president of A.A.O.D.C., was born in San 
Francisco, attended Laguna Hondo High School and started 
to work for Standard Oil Company at Richmond as soon as 
he had graduated. When he left there after the war he was 
in charge of the barrel house, and impelled by this signal 
success he proceeded to the Katella field, then the only 
producing field in Alaska, and there received his initiation 
into drilling and production methods. He returned to Cali- 
fornia at the end of the adventure and with a shovel over 
his shoulder walked into Coalinga, where he started work 
with the Seven Section Oil Company for which he eventually 
became lease superintendent. Followed then several more 
years of field experience in Electra, Northwest Texas, Tam- 
pico, Mexico, Coalinga and Long Beach, California, and the 
Brown Drilling Company was organized. In the meantime 
the firm has earned an enviable reputation for its excellent 
work. Under Ned’s competent direction, it has drilled all 
wells in Saudi-Arabia for Aramco; is still drilling for Amer- 
ican Independent and J. Paul Getty in the Kuwait—Saudi- 
Arabian Neutral zone, and for Bahrein Petroleum Company 
in Bahrein. The firm also has extensive domestic operations 
and interests and is growing into a significant entity in the 
petrolic scheme. Ned personally is one of the finest—an 
earnest, competent chap, generously endowed with the milk 
of human kindness, and with a keen sense of humor, that 
seasons all the rest in good taste. 





body of religionists who worship 
the almighty dollar—the jack of all 
trades. 

Next to Spring Street is Main 
Street, the melting pot of a thou- 


BUSY BUT PLACID AND COMPOSED 


TED SUTTER, executive vice president and general manager 
of Baker Oil Tools, Inc., is one of the most tireless equipment 
executives in the West. He holds more offices than a Daho- 
mey Chieftain, and he handles them all with an equanimity 
that is really amazing. Ted was born in Chicago, received 
some schooling there, then moved to Butte, Montana. His 
first consequential job was as secretary to the executive in 
charge of industrial relations for the Deering Works of Inter- 
national Harvester of Chicago. That was in 1916. One year 
later he was in the U. S. Army Quarter Master Corps; re- 
mained there until 1919; and after 2 years with Stone & 
Webster as an accountant on a construction job came to 
California. He started work with the Baker Casing Shoe 
Company in 1922 as office manager. At that time the entire 
staff in the Huntington Park & Coalinga offices was 12 people. 
The phenomenal growth of Baker Oil Tools, Inc., since that 
time has been in no small measure due to Ted Sutter’s keen 
executive and directional acumen. He is the most con- 
sistently busy individual we have ever known and at the 
same time remains so placid and composed that the pressure 
doesn’t seem to affect him in the slightest. He is national 
president of Petroleum Equipment Suppliers Association: 
second president and one of the founders of Nomads, of 
which he was also a regent for 4 years; he was named to 
the National Petroleum Council by the Secretary of the In- 
terior: is a past director of API; and historian of the Pe- 
troleum Production Pioneers. Outside of the office he is a 
rabid football fan, and for parlor sports he plays a right 
dainty game of canasta. 





sand nationalities. Here store bark- as interesting and intriguing as a where every topic under the sun is 


ers proclaim through loud speakers 
the inestimable value of their wares. 
Burlesque shows shout their sala- 
cious offerings through loud post- 
ers. Pawnshop windows, into which 
have been emptied the treasures of 
generations, halt the dignified tread 
of Hindus, and the mincing gait of 
Chinamen, Peep shows, fighters’ 
training quarters, and a miscellany 
of oriental and occidental ballyhoo 
‘urn this street into a Kaleidoscope 
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Sumatran sauk (bazaar to you). 
Off Main Street to the north is 
the Plaza, the original main city 
square, where the Mexicanos sun 
themselves and feed the pigeons, 
and abutting on Alameda, close by 
the Union Depot is- famed Olivera 
Street, a little slice of Mexico about 
two blocks long transplanted into 
the heart of Los Angeles. Further 
in, immediately opposite the Bilt- 
more Hotel is Pershing Square 


debated by wildly expostulating 
orators who refuse to be talked 
down and who seem to be laboring 
under the delusion that loudness is 
a virtue. Here you will find men 
who can quote scripture from Gen- 
esis to Revelation; others who can 
tell you the history of war and 
pestilence from the beginning of 
time; experts on economics; verbal 
acrobates; and just talking. They 
condemn everything and everybody 
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THE EQUIPMENT MAN’S 
LUTHER BURBANK 


WARNER F. PARKER, the sharp looking 
sales manager of Oil Well Supply Com- 
pany, was born in East Orange, New Jer- 
sey, but strangely enough he doesn’t call 
an earl an oil, nor does he speak of oil 
as erl. That may be, of course, because 
he left New Jersey when he was three 
years of age and came to California 
where in due time he graduated from 
Stanford University in economics. After 
that he had a short session with Southern 
California Gas Company here and in 
Texas. In 1922, he joined Oil Well Supply 
Company and has now completed 28 years 
with the concern. Warner is one of the 
best known equipment men in California. 
He is well liked by everyone and really 
gets around among the oil fraternity. He 
is a patron of all types of sports and per- 
sonally indulges in quite a few, including 
such abstruse indoor pastimes as gin rum- 
my. cribbage, and dominoes. For more 
strenuous exercise he has somewhat re- 
cently returned to golf. Out at San Gabriel 
a few weeks ago he thought he had made 
a 250 yard drive until he looked down 
and saw that his wrist watch was gone 
and the ball was still there. He is a 
member of the Petroleum Club, California 
Club, Petroleum Production Pioneers, and 
San Gabriel Country Club, and when 
turned loose in a garden can certainly do 
some high and fancy puttering. 





and are convinced that despite their 
obvious poverty, theirs’ is the only 
way of life. 

Some distance east of Main Street, 
also running north and south is 
Central Avenue, the Harlem of the 


Angel City, whereon the young 
“cullud” folks pursue the swing ver- 
sion of life with perspiring eager- 
ness. Voluminous mammies waddle 
along the sidewalks, chuckling hap- 
pily and muttering into their 
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DUCK HUNTER PAR EXCELLENCE 


JOHN A. WOODWARD, president of St. 
Anthony Oil Corporation, was born in San 
Jose, California, attended Los Angeles 
High School and St. Vincent's, and before 
launching out into a business career was 
attached to the Medical Corps of the 
United States Navy in World War I. Short- 
ly after he returned he started up as a 
private operator at Santa Fe Springs, in 
the days when 10,000-barrel wells came 
to reward the industrial adventurer. With 
his success at Santa Fe, he then engaged 
in extensive wildcatting in the San Joa- 
quin Valley and the Los Angeles basin. 
It was at Rosecrans that the St. Anthony 
Oil Corporation was formed to exploit the 
Gordon Lease. In the meantime the Com- 
pany took over a part of the Farwell Lease 
at Santa Fe Springs quit-claimed by Union 
Oil Company and now has six producing 
wells on the property. It might also be 
noted that St. Anthony Oil: Corporation 
was in the Rio Bravo unitization project 
which included General Petroleum Corp., 
Superior Oil Co., Union Oil Co., and Pa- 
cific Western Oil Co. John Woodward is 
an ardent duck hunter, has been shooting 
on the 20 Ranch at Santa Ana for more 
years than he can remember, but still 
enjoys it just as much as he did on the 
first day he ever took a pot shot at a 
mallard. 





multiple chins. Close cropped pica- 
ninnies truck around them with in- 
tricate steps and amazing native 
agility. The stores are dull and 
seemingly unattractive, but behind 
the ancient cigar advertisements 
that serve as blinds in every second 
window, groups of laughing, good 
natured negroes of all ages spend 
much of their time burning the 
neighborhood scandal at both ends. 


A DIVOT LOFTING COMPTROLLER 


RODNEY S. DURKEE, president of Lane- 
Wells Company has a penchant for figur- 
ing the odds in any given situation from 
the likelihood of drawing to an inside 
straight to the possibility of sinking an 
approach shot in the cup. There is no 
question that he is one of the industry's 
most proficient producers and analysers 
of statistics. Back in 1912 he was appointed 
comptroller of the San Francisco Expo- 
sition. From there he went to the Bank 
of Italy, then to General Petroleum Corpo- 
ration where he was first comptroller then 
treasurer. In 1929 he became comptroller 
of Standard of New York and in 1933 
went to Socony Vacuum in the same ca- 
pacity. He joined Lane-Wells in 1938 and 
is still doing a fine job of directing the 
total operation. Rod Durkee is not only 
a whiz with figures but he has that rare 
faculty among accounting men of being 
able to talk lucidly on the subject of 
finances and statistics. We have heard 
him expound very intelligently and very 
understandably at P.E.S.A. and other in- 
dustry meetings. We have never quite 
discovered, however, whether he plays 
golf because he likes figures, or took up 
figures because he plays golf. 





Out in the middle of the street, 
following a trolley car loaded with 
inky humanity, comes a capacious 
convertible, whose lurid new coat of 
peagreen with red trimmings fails 
completely to conceal its ancient 
vintage. The temperature is 90° F,, 
but in the back seat, buried deep in 
a swath of furs is a chorine of the 
darktown night clubs, cheeks show- 
ing a weird hue from the super- 
imposition of vermilion on 4a 
background of indeterminate brown. 
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EXPATRIATED HIBERNIAN 
JAMES D. HUGHES, general sales man- 
ager for Lane-Wells, is a good looking Hi- 
bernian, who obviously likes people and in 
consequence is well liked. He has that jov- 
iality and good nature that make him 
excellent company in any kind of a gather- 
ing. He has tucked a lot of experience 
under his belt, too, having seen extensive 
service with Humble Oil & Refining Com- 
pany, Lago Petroleum, Southern Crude Oil 
Purchasing Company, Eastman Oil Well 
Survey Company of Texas, and the Oil 
Well Engineering Company. Jim has 
climbed the petrolic success ladder a long 
way to date and is a cinch to climb a long 
way further. In his spare moments he 
plays a species of golf that hasn’t so far 
been classified, but he is improving and 
may yet emerge with a recognizable 
variety. He is also a keen student of hu- 
man relations, is a good practitioner of 
the proper way to keep your old friends 
and make new ones, and what he can 
do with the proper ingredients and a 
shaker is completely out of this world. 





And no Ziegfield Follie ever lan- 
guished more languidly than she! 
Up front, gripping the wheel with 
yellow buckskin gloves that look as 
if they had no hands in them is 
her dusky escort, resplendent in a 
black and white checked lounge 
suit that shrieks to high heaven. 
From one corner of the fissure that 
is his mouth, there juts at an angle 
of 45 degrees, a cigar that reminds 
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NON-GOLFER GETS BIRDIE 


E. B. HALL, president of E. B. Hall & Com- 
pany, is a modest sort of chap, who is 
the scion of a well known and highly re- 
spected oil house. His father .was a man 
of repute in the industry, and the son 
appears to be taking over in good shape. 
E. B. was born in the City of the Angels, 
graduated from Stanford in mechanical 
engineering in 1943 and immediately went 
into the Navy where he remained until 
1946. On his return he entered the firm 
at Wilmington and since then hasn't had 
too much time for anything other than 
work. Incidentally, he is also president 
of Drilling & Production Company, which 
adds distinctly to his responsibilities, but 
he doesn’t seem to be too greatly dis- 
turbed by his situation. E. B. probably 
finds his most enjoyable sports interest in 
rooting for Stanford teams—any kind of 
teams, basket ball, baseball, football, and 
winning or losing, it’s Stanford! When 
he has a little time on his hands, he can 
also be inveigled into a duck hunting 
foray and from what we hear, when he 
levels off with that old shotgun, the ducks 
might just as well come down of their 
own accord. 





one of the graf zeppelin. 
Supplementing the traffic signals 
at the busy corners are the colored 
cops, the lords of ebony creation, 
envied by the men and admired by 
the women of their race. These are 
the big shots of this metropolitan 
plantation, and their shining faces 
reflect beaming satisfaction. Here 
and there you find a neighborhood 
tennis court, with young girls in 


40 Fr. 


A 
cincu! 


A WORD FROM CALEDONIA 


ROBERT HARCUS, executive vice presi- 
dent of International Cementers, Inc., is 
a quiet mannered Caledonian who gradu- 
ated from Edinburgh University in mining. 
Thereafter he spent some 23 years in 
Burmah with the Burmah Oil Company as 
field superintendent and manager of pro- 
specting operations. He came to the 
United States eventually, tied up with 
Byron Jackson in 1945, and in 1946 was 
placed in charge of the development of 
casing and open-hole perforation by the 
use of shaped charges, in which assign- 
ment he continued to do excellent work 
until he was appointed executive vice 
president and general manager of Inter- 
national, which post he still occupies. 
Bob Harcus is an unmistakable Scot. His 
sojourn in Burmah seems to have softened 
the characteristic burr a bit and made 
him sound more like what the Glaswegian 
calls “a Kelvinsider,” but otherwise the 
fundamental traits are there. He is rather 
quieter than most of his race, but is a pro- 
found, scholarly chap who does too much 
thinking to merely talk for the love of it. 
True to the national weakness, his hobby 
is golf, and according to those who should 
know, he tosses a pretty respectable divot 
when he feels so inclined. 





clean white shorts and bras con- 
trasting strangely against their 
brown or black skins. Playgrounds 
swarm with budding Jackie Robin- 
sons and Kenny Washingtons, and 
there is no questioning even in their 
tender years that latent aptitude for 
all athletics that the colored folks 
possess. Where timing and quick 
muscular response is required they 
excel—be it in badminton or boxing. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL ADVENTURER 


WALTER T. WELLS, chairman of the Board 
of Lane-Wells Company, who would just 
as soon be called “Walt” has lived an 
adventurous life and has thoroughly en- 
joyed the opportunities it has offered to 
turn stumbling blocks into stepping stones. 
His childhood was spent in and around 
Denver, Colorado, and the environment of 
the Mile-High city was good to him. He 
there acquired a genuine love for moun- 
tains, horses, cattle and all that goes with 
the great outdoors. His California ranches 
are today an obvious effort to recapture 
the joys of his early experiences. Busi- 
nesswise, he has been engaged in quite 
a diversity of enterprise. He has man- 
aged utility plants in the Philippines; con- 
structed and operated a large aluminum 
plant in the wilds of British Guiana; and 
has built Lane-Wells in to a substantial 
factor in the petrolic scheme. Walt Wells 
has many hobbies but he is most famous 
for his excellent color photography, still 
and motion, which has been on exhibit 
at many an oil men’s function, and classic 
examples of which are to be seen adorn- 
ing the covers of Tomorrow's Tools Today. 





Further east still—out beyond 
Alameda with its unending stream 
of trucks and trailers, and Santa Fe 
with its machine shops and packing 
plant odors, are little isolated Mexi- 
can colonies where broken window 
panes are stuffed with yellow news- 
papers and corpulent senoras are 
stuffed with enchiladas. At the 
curbs, little groups of swarthy peons 
disembowel ancient automobiles and 
scatter their entrails over the side- 
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A CITRICULTURALIST OF NOTE 


E. G. “GENE” STARR, president of Uni- 
versal Consolidated Oil Company, lived 
in Arizona for quite some time before he 
finally became completely sold on Cali- 
fornia. For awhile he was employed by 
Shell Oil Company in the Land & Leases 
Department in San Francisco. Later he 
acquired a gasoline business in Long 
Beach which he eventually sold to The 
Texas Company. He stayed with Texas 
for a short time after the sale took place 
and then opened offices as a consultant 
in lands and leasing. Somewhere along 
about 1932 he bought into Universal Con- 
solidated, and since he is still there ap- 
parently happy in the connection, it is 
to be assumed that the investment was a 
good one. Gene Starr is not one who likes 
to talk about himself and it is not easy 
to get the lowdown on his habits and 
haunts. However, by discreet inquiry we 
learn that he has an orchard out in Orange 
County and gets a real lift out of the 
variegated aspects of citriculture. The 
harvesting of a good crop is an elevating 
pastime in any farmer's life and the scene 
depicted here shows that Rancher Starr 
enjoys the process, too. We also learn 
via the Grapevine that he is a pretty sharp 
performer with a rifle, in fact he came in 
with a pretty nice bag last deer shooting 
season. 





walks, while over dressed senoritas 
titter self-consciously around the 
store fronts as wisecracking youths 
ply them with Spanish adaptations 
of the latest dancehall jargon. On 
the vacant lots, budding Di Maggios 
issue staccato shrieks as they scoop 
up grounders and dust. The Mexi- 
cans love baseball. They play it well, 
too, and the Sunday games offer 
stout competition to the little gray- 
white chapels that periodically wring 
their chimes in exasperation. 


ONE OF IKE’S BOYS 


EARLE M. JORGENSEN, president of Earle 
M. Jorgensen Company, and one of ow 
better civic workers, is one San Francis- 
can who has had to put up with Los 
Angeles for a long time. Earle started 
work in 1914 as an office boy for Parrott 
& Company of the Bay City, skipped over 
to Canton Marine Insurance Company, 
then to H. Hackfield & Company (later 
American Factors, Ltd.) as a_ shipping 
clerk. About this time the war called him 
and he served in the Tank Corps under 
Lt. Col. Dwight D. Eisenhower, eventually 
receiving an honorable discharge signed 
by Ike himself. He returned to American 
Factors briefly after the war and then 
decamped for New York where with two 
partners he engaged in the importing of 
novelties. The depression of 1920 flattened 
him financially so he returned to Los An- 
geles and started in as a broker of second 
hand machinery or anything else that had 
metal in it. That was apparently what 
he had been looking for. Out of its success 
was born the Earle M. Jorgensen Com- 
pany, Inc., steel distributor, which now 
has a forge division producing heavy 
forgings, principally drill collars and kelly 
bars. As a matter of fact, the firm has 
always catered to the need of the oil 
industry for special alloy steels. Earle is 
a friendly chap who calls everybody 
“kid.” does an excellent job of hosting, 
and probably gets as much fun out of 
the Nineteeners as anything else he is 
connected with. In toto we pronounce him 
a top citizen and a real guy. 





Away in the eastern distance 
Japanese flower gardens struggle for 
existence between airports, brick 
factories, and tire plants, and form- 
ing an imposing background for 
this indiscriminate picture is the 
Santa Fe Springs oil field, including 
the notorious “Hell’s' Half Acre,” 
where one could scarcely squeeze a 
flax seed between derricks. From 
this section during the boom pro- 
duction period of a few years ago, 
burning wells shot searing flames 
hundreds of feet into the sky, en- 
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A PETROLIC KREISLER 


V. J. “VIC’ FAWCETT, division sales re- 
presentative of Lufkin Foundry & Machine 
Company, is a product of the Sunshine 
State, the honor of whose birthplace is 
claimed by Palm City, California. Vic 
began his higher education at San Diego 
High School, and then entered University 
of Southern California. He enrolled in ihe 
College of Commerce, there fully intend- 
ing to specialize in business law. How- 
ever, in June 1931 he began work at the 
Kinney Iron Works as a sort of cost ac- 
countant and personal secretary to Wen- 
dell Kinney, and when Lufkin took over in 
1934, they took Vic, too. He is reputed 
to have been a near violin virtuoso in his 
younger days which explains the accom- 
panying illustration, but at present time 
his favorite diversion is photography and 
he rarely goes out without a camera, as 
a result of which he has collected some 
very interesting studies and has also had 
a lot of fun. It might be noted in con- 
clusion that Vic is in charge of industrial 
gear promotion on Pacific Coast which, 
of course, includes applications in refin- 
eries, pipelines, and cooling towers. 





dangering the entire field. Just prior 
to that time the Santa Fe Springs 
field had depleted to the point of 
exhaustion, and was practically 
given up for dead, when it was sud- 
denly brought very much to life 
again by the discovery of deeper 
producing zones. Today, he is an 
insignificant individual indeed who 
doesn’t have a Santa Fe Springs oil 
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ARTISTRY IN OIL 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON BELL, drilling 
contractor, artist club man, and altogether 
good citizen, was born in Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, and is probably a direct descendant 
of the first Secretary of the Treasury. Ham, 
as he is best known, was in San Francisco 
during the great fire, for a time was des- 
tined to be an artist, but he wound up 
a drilling contractor, and now dabbles 
with oil painting for diversion. He was a 
student of the Mark Hopkins Art Institute 
in the Bay City, and was hired by Union 
Oil Company up there in 1906. He left, 
however, to continue his art studies, but 
his plans were all changed eventually by 
the first world war. Thereafter he got back 
into the oil business, starting with Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company on a re- 
finery construction job. Later he worked 
in Tulsa, Tampico, Mexico, and when he 
came back, tied in with Marland Oil Com- 
pany, and when Seal Beach field was 
discovered, Ham was sent there as gen- 
eral superintendent of Continental (Mar- 
land successor). In 1947 he formed a 
drilling contract firm with Dewey Burden, 
took over Continental's drilling department 
and operations, and since that time has 
been doing very well, thank you. Ham 
still turns to his brush and palette for 
relaxation and his oil paintings are highly 
regarded by those who are informed on 
what constitutes artistry in oil. 





zone named in his honor. 

Farther east still are the Coyote, 
Richfield, and Brea oil fields all of 
which have been important factors 
in the industrial growth of Cali- 
fornia. Over to the northwest of 
Santa Fe Springs is Montebello, for- 
merly a quiet peaceful village but 
wracked not long ago by the dis- 


STUDENT OF INDIAN LORE 


WEB WILSON, president of the oil tool 
company that bears his name, was born 
in Parsons, Kansas, but wasn’t too keen 
about the situation so when he was five 
years old he bundled his parents off to 
California and has always been glad he 
did. He attended the old Spring Street 
School that used to stand on the site of 
the present Spring Street Arcade Building; 
continued at Los Angeles Hight School— 
the old red school house on Bunker Hill: 
and then graduated from Stanford in elec- 
trical engineering in 1909. He began work 
with Willard & Wilson, that was Arthur 
Willard and Web’s brother E. “Clem” Wil- 
son. He left this combine for a short time 
to work for Coalinga Light & Power Com- 
pany, but was back at the old stand func- 
tioning as vice president and general man- 
ager when it was purchased by Byron 
Jackson in 1928. He remained with Byron 
Jackson for the next 3 years as vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. It was 
during this time that he built the Wilson 
Building at Pacific & Slauson in Hunting- 
ton Park. He resigned from Byron Jackson 
in. 1931 and thereafter worked with Dad 
Wilcox and the late Tommy Creighton on 
the development of a side-door drill pipe 
elevator, using the rising door principle, 
and a drill pipe connector. In 1937 the 
present line of Web Wilson tools was 
developed and the partnership was in- 
corporated in 1946 with Web Wilson in 
the presidential chair. Web's avocation is 
the study of Indian lore and a look at the 
accompanying illustration will make this 
choice very easy to understand. 





covery of a new deep zone. Back- 
yards blossomed into well sites, and 
property owners began to wax rich. 
One local physician, it is reported, 
succumbed to promotional entreaty 
and turned his home property over 
for exploration. They drilled one 
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HORTICULTURAL ENGINEER 


NORMAN L. DORN, vice president and 
chief engineer of Lane-Wells Company, 
is an alert. quick minded sort of a chap 
who always seems to have a smile 
hovering about his face. Highly technical 
people usually find it difficult to be quite 
at ease with laymen but Norm is just as 
natural and generally comfortable as any 
man could be, regardless of the group or 
individual with whom he is associating 
at the moment. He is a graduate of the 
University of Nevada, worked for a time 
with General Electric, then returned to 
Nevada to aid in a hydro-electric project 
at Elco. He later officiated as engineer 
for several mining companies and finally 
wound up as superintendent of the Ely 
Light & Power Company at Ely, Nevada. 
Following a stint with the 38th Engineers 
in World War I, Norm worked for Shell 
Oil Company in California for 18 years, 
which he left to join Lane-Wells. He 
doesn’t engage in any violent exercise 
but seems to find the kind of diversion 
he needs most battling the insect maraud- 
ers that strive ceaselessly to make a 
shambles out of his garden. 





nice producer in his vegetable gar- 
den, and now the doctor is making 
more money from the well than he 
is from the sick. Students of ety- 
mology will be interested in the 
derivation of the word “Monte- 
bello,” and, if so, we suggest that 
they look it up some time. In all 
likelihood it is a combination of the 
Spanish word “monte,” meaning a 
mountain, and the Latin, “bellum,” 
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THE OIL MAN’S MISCHA ELMAN 


C. H. “TUT” TUTTLE, manager of Southern 
division purchases and stores for Standard 
of California, is a cherubic sort of lad who 
had his origin in Pleasant Lake, Indiana. 
Like most Indianans, Tut is an aesthetic 
individual. He is a near virtuoso on the 
Stradivarius, and even when he picks up 
your hard earned simoleons in a gin rum- 
my joust, he does it with an artistic 
flourish that greatly alleviates the pain— 
we hope. Tut came to California to stay 
in 1907; did his first work for Western 
Railway: and then for 9 years worked for 
Yellow Aster Mining & Metallurgical Com- 
pany at Randsburg, California, mostly as 
assayer and ‘surveyor. His oil career 
started in 1919 with the Pacific Gasoline 
Company in the San Joaquin Valley and 
when this firm was taken over by Stand- 
ard, the sale was conditional on Tut's 
being taken over too. Except for a few 
years on the Gulf Coast and some special 
war assignments in New York, Washing- 
ton, and Pittsburgh, he has remained on 
the West Coast with Standard up to the 
present time. Tut is a past Big Shot of 
the Nineteeners, past chairman of the 
Wildcats, past prexy of the Los Angeles 
Association of Purchasing Agents, and 
current prexy of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. His favorite diver- 
sions are golf and gin rummy-—-he has to 
play gin rummy to liquidate his golf losses 
—and when things get hopelessly out of 
balance he finds solace in his trusty fiddle. 





meaning war, but when you attempt 
to tie these two together the whole 
thing becomes a little bit ridiculous. 
It is really rather humiliating, and 
makes us wish to heck we had never 
even stopped at Montebello. 
Rushing back towards the city on 
beautiful Whittier Boulevard, one 
passes endless orange and lemon 
groves with their trees arranged in 
neat rows, and the deep green of 
the foliage contrasting vividly with 
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SPECIALIST IN DROPPED AITCHES 


WALDO MOORE, vice president in charge 
of sales and service exploitation for the 
Cavins Company of Long Beach, was born 
in Pasadena, California, received his pri- 
mary training at Long Beach and finished 
at Oregon State College. He was a con- 
sequential attache of the Wilson Oil Tool 
Company in 1928 when Byron Jackson 
bought them out, and Waldo stayed with 
Byron Jackson until 1931. He spent about 
two and a half years up in the Rocky 
Mountains and Canada, where he seems 
to have consorted with English people who 
were very careless with their aitches. In 
any case he picked up the dialect and 
when the occasion is right gives a rare 
impersonation of a cockey Cockney. Waldo 
joined up with the Cavins Company in 
1934, and has made a lot of friends for 
himself and the organization in the mean- 
time. He is the sole owner of the Advance 
Oil Tool Company, which manufactures 
among other things an air-power tubing 
spider which he developed. He also owns 
several other patents and for a long iime 
collected royalty on .weldless elevator 
links. At the present time he is working 
on a machine to extract the aitches from 
alphabet soup, destined for shipment to 
London. Waldo is a past treasurer of Los 
Angeles Nomads and his favorite spare 
time occupations are swimming and tell- 
ing or listening to Cockney stories. 
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the variegated yellows of the fruit. 
The lemon trees are of a slightly 
lighter green than the orange trees, 
and their foliage does not come down 
so close to the ground. Here and 
there, avocado trees intrude them- 
selves on the scene, their dark waxy 
leaves and general shapelessness 
easily discernible against the back- 
drop of citrus. Thousands of smudge 
pots are strung out through the 
groves, and come the first touch of 
dangerous winter (the Chamber of 
Commerce will sure be mad when 
they hear about this disclosure), the 
orchardists will set them alight in 
order to save the fruit from the 
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SUPPLIER SUPPLIES GOATS’ MILK 
PAUL MEDEARIS, president of Medearis 
Oil Well Supply Company, was born in 
Seymour, Texas, attended school in Okla- 
homa City, and started his oil career in 
Drumright, Okla., in 1917. He worked 
around Brackenridge, Texas, and other 
Texas and Oklahoma fields, dressing tools 
on cable rigs, for the next five years. Then 
he just naturally turned toward California 
and became a rotary driller for that famed 
character, C. C. Julian, in the Santa Fe 
Springs and Torrance areas. For another 
five year span he drilled in California and 
Wyoming and then was induced by Pat- 
terson-Ballagh to become a salesman. He 
stayed with Patterson-Ballagh until the 
California Betiis Company was formed in 
1930, in which he became a partner, and 
from which finally evolved the Medearis 
Oil Well Supply Company. Just adjoin- 
ing the new Medearis plant is a goat farm 
and we understand that Paul is enjoying 
himself no end rising at dawn so that he 
can squidge a few pints of goat milk to 

deliver to his very special customers. 





ravages of Jack Frost. All Angele- 
nos, incidentally, drink orange juice 
for breakfast, which explains why 
they are so full of vitamin B. 

To continue, our journey, how- 
ever, just before arriving back in 
Los Angeles proper, we pass through 
the famous Boyle Heights. This 
thriving settlement, judging by its 
name, must have been founded by 
a Hibernian, but if it was, it must 
later have been acquired by the 
United Nations. At least the Irish- 
man is no longer in evidence, and 
his place is at present occupied by 
a grand conglomerate of nationali- 
ties. Of course, they are all Ameri- 
cans now, but they still retain 
inescapable evidences of their origin. 
Store windows in the shopping sec- 
tion exhibit such delicacies as sa- 
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CALIFORNIA CASABA CAPTAIN 


RUSSELL H. GREEN, vice president in 
charge of production for Signal Oil & Gas 
Company, past president of Petroleum Pro- 
duction Poineers, noted Wildcat, etc., is a 
native of the Bay District, and a graduate 
of that formidable institute of learning, 
University of California at Berkeley. In 
his college days he was a hotshot basket- 
ball player, in fact, was captain of the 
Varsity team, and at this moment looks 
as fit as any of the current casaba crop. 
He has been with Signal since about 1925 
when it was strictly a natural gas process- 
ing, and marketing concern. In the mean- 
time, however, it has grown, tremendously, 
has, indeed become easily the largest in- 
dependent in the state, and its production 
interests are widespread and substantial. 
Russ has long been an active member of 
the Wildcats and his last year’s rendition 
of “You Never Can Tell the Depth of a 
Well” made it an instantaneous hit. He 
keeps himself in top physical shape by 
swimming in his home pool, and judging 
by appearances the process is very 
effective. 





lami, gefulte fish, liverwurst, and 
the smoked and shriveled corpses of 
sundry unrecognizable small birds 
and animals. 

Up to the north about 9 miles 
from Los Angeles, and snuggling 
cozily at the base of the Sierra Ma 


dre Mountains, is Pasadena, a 
beautiful city. It is restfully treed, 
and most of its larger structures 
are of Spanish architecture. The 
whole presents a pleasing picture. 
It is reputedly the home of many 
millionaires, but out on the side- 
walk, you can’t tell the difference 
between a millionaire and bank 
clerk, so we wouldn’t know about 
that. Along Orange Grove, there 
are some gorgeous homes that are 


A LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE 


FRITZ TAVES, Pacific Coast manager of 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation, 
is another native Californian, who made 
his terrestrial debut at San Diego some 
several years ago. He attended San Diego 
High School and then. graduated from 
University of California at Berkeley in 1922 
with a degree in Petroleum engineering. 
He started his oil career with Miley-Keck. 
roughnecking in the Basin fields, stayed 
with this organization until 1929, when he 
was employed by Richfield Oil Corporation 
production department. He spent 2 years 
with Richfield and then 5'%2° years with 
Bill Pemberton in the Oil Umpire’s Office. 
It was in April, 1935 that he became at- 
tached to Schlumberger, which means that 
he now has some 15% years to his credit 
there. Fritz is a popular member of the 
Petroleum Club where he is always to be 
seen at lunch time when his schedule per- 
mits. He likes a game of tennis and is 
very fond of yachting on other people’s 
yachts. He sailed in the Honolulu race 
with Ed Pauley in 1939, and that experi- 
ence instead of satisfying him merely 
whetted his appetite so that he is more 
eager than ever for a life on the ocean 
wave. 





not maintained on chicken feed, 
however, so maybe the millionaire 
rumor is o. k. Pasadena is the home 
of California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, one of the nation’s leading 
educational institutions; the main 
street, Colorado Boulevard, is where 
the world famed Tournament of 
Roses takes place every- New Year’s 
day; and the Rose Bowl is just be- 
yond Colorado—this is where the 
west winds up its football season 
each year in a blaze of glory. 

Just east of Pasadena is Glendale. 
a substantial village which is fre- 
quently referred to as “the bedroom 
of Los Angeles.” It was the butt of 
many a Bob Hope gag until Bob 
discovered Cucamonga. Glendale is 
largely a residential town but it gets 
the industrial backwash from Bur- 
bank where are located the Lock- 
heed and Vega air plants and many 
other manufacturing concerns. The 
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WORLD TRAVELER AND EQUESTRIAN 


ELMER “DECK” DECKER, president of Martin-Decker Cor- 
poration, ex-president of Los Angeles Nomads, and world 
traveler, is a native of Ottumwa, Iowa, where, his father 
being chief of police, he was allowed to pursue the even 
tenor of his way unmolested. He spent most of his boyhood 
around Tulsa, then when he was thoroughly indoctrinated, 
struck out for California. He began work with Standard in 
1918, under the excellent tutorship of Walter Thompson, up 
in the San Joaquin Valley. After some time with Standard 
he went back to Oklahoma and drilled one of the driest 
holes in petrolic history, Then he went to Wortham, Texas, 
and drilled several more that weren't even moist, whereupon 
he returned to California, where he eventually bought out 
the Loomis interest in Martin-Loomis Corporation and was 
associated with Frosty Martin for 17 years. He later bought 
out Frosty and is now sole owner of the Martin-Decker Cor- 
poration. Deck is one of the most ubiquitous individuals in 
the oil industry. He is everywhere—always, and is well and 
favorably known by almost every field man in the business. 
He loves horseback riding, is « member of the Long Beach 
Mounted Police, and is one of the organizers of Equestrian 
Trails, Inc. He is also a past vice president of Petroleum 
Production Pioneers. 





FROM THE MAINE WOODS 
WENDELL M. JONES, vice president and general manager 
of Bethlehem Supply Company of California, is a native of 
Maine, from which comes that popular saying, “As Jones 
goes so goes the nation.” He moved to California at the ripe 
old age of 18 months, later graduated from University of 
California in engineering, and has since had a full and 
enjoyable life. After a World War I adventure that carried 
him all over the U.S. but never out of it, Wendell began his 
oil career in Ventura. There he was associated in various 
oil field enterprises with such notables as Bill Krupp, Bob 
Jackson, and K. C. Slater. He entered the supply business 
in 1928 with Petroleum Equipment Co. and when this con- 
cern was purchased by Bethlehem Steel Co. in 1945, Wendell 
became vice president and general manager. 

Socially, he is a completely uninhibited individual who 
obviously thoroughly enjoys life and consequently adds to 
the enjoyment of everyone around him. He is an excellent 
host, a talent which he frequently indulges. Sportswise, he 
names as his favorite diversions, badminton, swimming and 
sailing on other people’s boats. He and his wife, Elberta, 
recently completed a tour of Europe that was the real high 

spot in their long, pleasant, joint venture. 





Way down to the south are the 
oil refineries—from El Segundo 
across to Long Beach, they are to 
be found, most of them not too far 
from the ocean. Their twisty tubes, 


principal attraction of Glendale is 
the Forest Lawn Cemetery in which 
is one of the nations’ outstanding 
art collections. It features some of 
the finest statuary in the United 
States and a stained glass window, 
depicting the Last Supper, that is 
believed to be one of the choicest 
bits of ceramic art in the world. On 
Glendale Boulevard about half way 
to Los Angeles is Angelus Temple 
in which Aimee Semple McPherson 
held sway during her colorful life 
and became herself one of the major 
attractions in this area. Out Los 
Feliz toward Hollywood is the 
gateway to the Planetarium and the 
Greek Theater, both of which will 
provide education in an entertaining 
manner for those who can take time 
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out to visit them. 

Los Feliz continues into Western, 
which crosses Hollywood Boule- 
vard, one of the most disappointing 
of thoroughfares. If it weren’t for 
the footprints at Grauman’s Chinese 
Theater, Hollywood Boulevard 


‘would be about as exciting as a 


game of tiddly winks. Sunset Boule- 
vard is vastly more interesting. At 
the strip, it has a rash of the bigger 
night clubs which always seem to 
interest the out-of-towners, and be- 
yond there runs all the way to the 
ocean, through one of the most 
beautiful sections of the Los Angeles 
area. Sunset has lots of movie: stu- 
dios and broadcasting stations on it, 
which also adds to its lure for the 
visiting delegates. 


sky-reaching cat crackers and other 
columns and towers visible for many 
miles and forming a sort of futuristic 
skyline that is distinctive if not 
aesthetic. All along the coast stretch 
the oil fields from Playa del Rey at 
Venice down to Newport beach, one 
is almost always within easy reach 
of the derricks. At Wilmington, 
Long Beach, and Huntington Beach, 
we find these intriguing multiple 
pumping units, hundreds of them, 
like horses at feeding time, alter- 
nately dipping their heads and rais- 
ing them to take a swallow. At 
Signal Hill, too, is the famous hump 
from which the Indians once flashed 
signals to their buddies over on 
Catalina, and on which later a great 
oil field was struck. 
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HE LASHES THE GOOD EARTH 
MORTON T. HIGGS, vice president in 
charge. of field operations for Lane-Wells 
Company, was born in Van Buren, Ar- 
kansas, where according to Bob Burns the 
mosquitoes are so big the folks use chicken 
wire for window screens. That doesn’t 
work however, because the big ones push 
the little ones through and then the little 
ones open the door for the big ones. To 
continue with the Higgs saga, Mort has 
been with Lane-Wells since 1938. He 
signed up after acquiring a wealth of oil 
experience with other companies, such as 
Sperry Sun Well Surveying Company, for 
which he was division manager for eight 
years. Mort for some years functioned as 
a geologist in scattered areas including 
Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Panama, Ecua- 
dor, Santo Domingo, and the West Indies. 
He is the proprietor of a mansion in San 
Marino that utilizes most of his spare 
time, but he occasionally goes out to one 
of the local golf courses and for one so 
nicely balanced temperamentally, lashes 

it with an amazing ferocity. 





Over the same strip of shoreline 
are endless sandy beaches to which 
millions hie in the summer to ac- 
quire that deep tan for which the 
Californian has become famous. Ad- 
jacent to the beaches or on them 
are a succession of midways where 
one may purchase a hot dog or a 
hamburger and engage in an auction 
Sale of oriental rugs or visit with 
the wild man of Borneo. There are 
at all these spots the usual assort- 
ment of ferris wheels, miniature 
railways, water chutes, shooting gal- 
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FROM THE TALL CORN STATE 


GUY MORRILL, manager of the Pacific 
Division of Midwest Piping & Supply Com- 
pany, was born in Fairfield, Nebraska, but 
acquired his education at University of 
Illinois in Urbana. Not long thereafter, 
some three of four years maybe, he be- 
came an attache of Midwest Piping & 
Supply Company and has been with this 
organization practically all of his working 
life. He was manager of engineering in 
St. Louis when he was ordered west in 
1927 to open a Pacific plant, and in the 
meantime he has become to all intents 
and purposes a native Californian. He 
lives out in Westwood Village and when- 
ever he can do so conveniently, sneaks 
away to some nearby golf course. He 
admiis that he doesn’t hit the ball quite 
as far as he used to, and also admits that 
mowing the lawn exercises pretty much 
the same muscles as golf, but he would 
much prefer that we drop the discussion 
before it gets picked up in a wrong 
quarter. 





leries, etc., and, of course, the usual 
golden opportunity to win a stucco 
doll or a ham by the accurate throw- 
ing of a dart. 

The Los Angeles district offers 
the best in entertainment. Besides 
the Hollywood: Bowl, there are 
plenty of good theatres, and sports- 
wise we have fine football stadiums, 
boxing arenas, basketball courts, 
tennis courts, baseball diamonds, 


SOME GRAHAM CRACKERS 


D. H. “DOUG” GRAHAM, the other half 
of Dunlap & Graham, drilling contractors, 
was born in Hopkinsville, Kentucky, but 
moved to Texas when he was about seven 
years of age. He received his education 
at Ft. Worth, Texas schools, and has 
since added to his academic accumula- 
tion a@ goodly grist of the kind of education 
that smart people pick up after they leave 
school. Doug worked around the Texas 
and Oklahoma fields for a considerable 
time before he entered into partnership in 
the Dunlap & Graham organization. This 
has been a happy and a prosperous com- 
bination, if the attitudes of the partners 
are any criterion. He is also a past vice 
president of A.A.O.D.C. and is now a di- 
rector-at-large in the same institution. In 
his spare time he is an elegant entertainer, 
tells a good story, and serves a fine meal 
which he cooks himself. Doug is well re- 
garded in petrolic circles. He is a member 
of the Jonathan Club, Petroleum Club, Pa- 
cific Coast Club, and the Tuna Club, and 
besides being well occupied in the drilling 
business, he and his partner have indi- 
vidual and combined production interests 
in Fresno County, Oklahoma and Wyom- 
ing. The firm, incidentally, is at present 
operating one string of tools in Peru. 





skating rinks, and everything, in- 
deed, that is required to satisfy the 
most exacting or the most abstruse 
taste. We have two top ranking race 
tracks in Santa Anita and Holly- 
wood (which is not in Hollywood 
at all, but in Inglewood), where oil 
men and others seek to keep abreast 
of rising taxation by garnering a 
little extra income on which the In- 
fernal Collector of Revenue has no 
way of checking. For the fishermen, 
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A CAREER IN MUD 


GEORGE BROWN, president of Brown 
Mud Company, is an Oregon City boy who 
came down south while he was still in 
swaddling clothes, later attended Bell High 
School and then came out of U.C.L.A. in 
1933 with a degree in chemistry. For a 
time he applied himself to the cement 
business in behalf of Monolith Portland 
Cement Company, but in 1942 he was 
offered a spot in the Hornkohl laboratory 
at Bakersfield and has been an oil man 
ever since. He next worked with Halli- 
burton for a time on special mud assign- 
ments and after 4 years of intense 
application, he left to organize his own 
company. It would seem to have been a 
good idea for the Brown Mud Company is 
now a flourishing institution. George, like 
most oil men, spends his leisure time in 
fishing and hunting and the accompany- 
ing illustration would indicate that he is 
successful at these, too. He tells us there 
are 3000 known varieties of fish in the 
United States, not including the ones who 
bet on Purdue to beat U.C.L.A. 





there is fly-fishing or deep sea fish- 
ing within easy reach of each other, 
and. within a few hours journey, one 
may play tennis in shirt sleeves or 
ski on the slopes of a snow clad 
mountainside. 

Waxing statistical again, Los An- 
geles is now the third largest city 
in the United States. There are over 
two million people in the city and 
over four million in the county, and 
growth is still proceeding at an 
astonishing rate. What is the reason 
for this expansion? Ask a dozen 
people, and you will get a dozen 
answers. Actually, it isn’t any one 
thing that attracts people here. It 
is everything that goes to make the 
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ERSTWHILE CALCUTTA WINNER 


W. W. “BILL” CLINE, president of the San 
Joaquin Drilling Company, 1950 chairman 
of the California Chapter of A.A.O.D.C., 
vice president for California of the na- 
tional organization; and member of the 
Nineteeners, was born in Findlay, Ohio, 
later attended the Colorado School of 
Mines, and began work in 1931 in the 
Wyoming fields. In 1939 he came to Cali- 
fornia with Rocky Mountain Drilling Com- 
pany, and stayed with this concern until 
1943, when, with Elmer Whipple and Jim 
Harris he entered into partnership in the 
San Joaquin Drilling Company, which has 
since been incorporated. Bill is a good 
looking, .satorially .correct .chap .who 
seems to enjoy most sports. He is a fairish 
golfer, a sharpie at gin rummy, and he 
knows exactly how to take care of himself 
in a duck blind. He won last year’s Nine- 
teener golf Calcutta and is a member of 
the Petroleum Club, and sundry other oil 
men’s organizations, in all of which he is 
well regarded. 





city—its cosmopolitan population, 
its variegated scenery, movies, oil, 
citrus, and all the conglomerate of 
people, places, and processes that 
keep the big village eternally in a 
fever of excitement. The internal 
convulsions of phenomenal growth 
are themselves a strong lure, and 
when you have this constant flux 
taking place in a temperate climate 
that is healthful and relaxing, the mi- 
gration of people from less favor- 
ably endowed parts of the country 
is quite understandable. 

In conclusion, let us say to the 
delegates to the API convention 
that their visit will be quite incom- 
plete if it doesn’t include Olivera 
Street with its quaint old Mexican 
shops; the City Hall—a really im- 


THE MASTER OF THE TIGGER 


JOHN B. MERRITT, general manager of 
the Patterson-Ballagh division of Byron 
Jackson, is an alert, young looking chap, 
who nonetheless has had a taste of the 
bitter side of life that makes him more 
than usually sympathetic for one of his 
years. He is a native Californian, born 
in Berkeley, and, of course, graduated 
from University of California—with a ma- 
jor in corporate finance. During his college 
days he was a track man, mostly com- 
peting in hurdles. He graduated in 1939, 
started with Byron Jackson in 1940 and has 
been with the Company ever since. Johnny 
is mildly addicted to golf, but gets his 
real fun out of handling the rudder of a 
sailing dingy, known as “Tigger,” in 
which he scours the inlets and outlets 
down Balboa way. He also is an experi- 
enced air pilot and frequently flies his 
family up to Bakersfield or Santa Bar- 
bara to give them a change of atmosphere. 
Johnny says parachuting is as easy as 
falling off a log, only farther. 





posing edifice, one of the old mis- 
sions, preferably San Juan Capistra- 
no, whence the swallows come and 
go with unexplainable regularity; 
Bel-Air, with its beautiful homes 
and surroundings; Griffith Park and 
its planetarium; Catalina, with its 
glass bottomed boats and its flying 
fish ; the studios on Radio Row; the 
Los Angeles and Long Beach har- 
bors; the beaches, and the oil fields. 
If taken in careful dosage, it can 
all be vastly entertaining and ex- 
hilarating, and we commend it high- 
ly to our API friends from other 
parts of the continent and. from 
other parts of the world. 
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THE LOWDOWN ON SNAPPER BOWEN 


LOT BOWEN, manager of employee rela- 
tions for Wester Gulf Oil Company, was 
born in Los Angeles, attended Poly High 
and then graduated from the: University of 
California with a degree in geology. He 
joined Western Gulf in the next year and 
has forged his way to his present position 
through successive assignments that have 
made him unusually well informed in all 
matters pertaining to drilling and produc- 
tion. Jerry, as he is best known to his 
friends, has long been active in API af- 
fairs. He is at present a member of the 
executive committee of the division of 
production, vice chairman of the publicity 
committee, vice chairman of district activi- 
ties, and a member of the local advisory 
council. He was one of the founders of 
the San Joaquin Valley Chapter of which 
he is a past president, and is a past chair- 
man of the Conservation Committee of 
California Oil Producers. Jerry's favorite 
pastime is photography and he is so con- 
sistently seen with a minicamera around 
his neck that the boys have taken to 
calling him Snapper Bowen. 





Oil Is Found in California 


The first discovery of oil in Cali- 
fornia has been the subject of so much 
debate over the years that we are 
again impelled to jump into the fray, 
first, to separate the debators and dis- 
putants and, second, to disclose the 
solemn truth about the whole das- 
tardly affair, and thus silence forever 
further controversy on the matter. The 
real story of the finding of “ivory 
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ONE OF OUR BETTER GOLFERS 


j. A. “JACK” WILCOX, president of S. R. 
Bowen Co., is an old Coalinga boy, who 
grew up in the oil fields. He was at one 
time a driller for Associated Oil Company 
and for the Texas Company, and has had 
a wealth of experience in the diverse 
phases of field operation. He has been 
with the Bowen Company since its in- 
ception and is especially well informed 
on drilling fish and how to handle them. 
Away from work, Jack is one of the in- 
dustry’s better golfers and has lowered 
the boom on many a chesty youngster 
who thought he had mastered the tech- 
nique. 





mazuma,” as early writers used to 
refer to the black golconda, was told 
to us by a full cousin on our grand- 
mother’s side, who was present with 
Yale’s Professor Silliman one Satur- 
day afternoon in 1860 when he was 
taking a quiet jaunt around the pe- 
riphery of the continent in a sloop, or 
a yawl, or something. 


The trim little craft was luffing along 
to the leeward of a landward swell 
when suddenly the man in the crow’s 
nest spotted something mighty unusual 
about twelve league’s off the starboard 
binnacle. “Glittering object ahoy!” he 
screamed in a very passion of excite- 
ment, and the Professor, who was 
down the hatch putting things down 
the hatch, swarmed on the poop deck 
with alacrity—and speed, too. ‘““Where 


. 


CULTIVATES THE CYMBIDIUM 


SAMUEL B. MOSHER, president and found- 
er of the Signal Oil & Gas Company, has 
demonstrated in a remarkable way just 
what can be done with the free enter- 
prise system by building from a very un- 
pretentious start an institution of which 
any man might well be proud. The origi- 
nal natural gas plant down on the Hill, 
which in 1922 formed the sole operating 
unit of the Company eventually blossomed 
into a large producing, gas processing, 
and marketing concern that for conven- 
ience of operation has been split into 
two separate entities. In any case, Signal 
Oil & Gas Company is now by far the 
largest California independent and io 
Samuel B. Mosher goes the credit for 
bringing it up to its present sizable di- 
mensions and overall efficiency. In his 
spare moments he is devoted to the culture 
of the Cymbidium, one of the most highly 
developed of the monocotyledons, if you 
know what we mean. We are also in- 
formed that when he is neither at his office 
nor pottering around in his hot houses 
with his orchids, he is most likely to be 
out on a fishing or a duck hunting trip, 
and is reputed to handle a rod and reel 
or a shotgun with the expertness that 
comes of long practice. It might be men- 
tioned in closing that this highly success- 
ful oil executive is an aggie grad from 
California University, which may explain 
his understanding of the germination proc- 
esses, and soil cultivation and enrichment. 





away?” he called in his quaint, nauti- 
cal jargon, and the lookout pointed 
with his telescope straight out over the 
sharp end or prow of the boat. 


The Professor thereupon ordered 
the first mate, the only mate, in fact, 
to take a deep luff in the mizzen mast 
and tack a bit about—or tack about a 
bit. The sailor had little luff for the 
Professor, but hitching his trousers, 
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GREETING AN OLD REED GRAD 
K. C. “TOMMY” TOMLINSON, manager of 
American Meter Company's Pacific Meter 
Works, was born at Galesburg, Illinois, 
went to high school there, and then moved 
to Portland, Oregon, where he graduated 
from Reed College, majoring in chemistry. 
That was in 1915 and in the following year 
he entered the service of Portland Gas & 
Coke Company as a cadet engineer in the 
production department. He took part in 
the first World War with the U. S. Army 
Air Corps, being assigned to the 85th Aero 
Squadron in France. He returned to Port- 
land Gas & Coke Company after the fracas 
had blown over, but about 1924 gave up 
his position, then chief chemist at the oil 
and gas manufacturing plant, to accept a 
post as assistant engineer in the Gas & 
Electric division of what is now known as 
California Public Utilities Commission. In 
1926 he became an attache of the Amer- 
ican Meter Company as engineer, and in 
the meantime has advanced to the impor- 
tant post of Pacific Coast manager, which 
he has held for the past 15 years. Tommy’s 
weekend diversion is golf, a game which 
is largely played under the trees that 
grow at the sides of fairways. 





he did a hornpipe and what he was 
told, and presently, by feathering their 
oars and doing some very skillful 
maneuvering, they drew right up 
alongside of the glittering object 
aforesaid, and they would be a bunch 
of monkeys uncles if it wasn’t the 
Golden Gate—and swinging wide 
open, too. 

Overcome by the significance of the 
thing, the Professor tilted his head 
back, took in a deep chestful of ozone, 
and to his intense surprise smelled a 
faint odor of petroleum, or “dark 
moola,” as it was then known to the 
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AN OLD ALBERTA GRAD 
WILL J. REID, president of the Hancock 
Oil Company of California, is a colorful 
gentleman with a fine sun tan and a shock 
of becoming white hair. He was born in 
St. Thomas, North Dakota, but moved to 
Canada and was later graduated from the 
University of Alberta at Edmonton. He 
came to Long Beach in 1911 and a year 
later, at the age of 23, was manager of 
his own insurance agency. In 1922 he 
became associated with his brother-in-law, 
John Walter Hancock, in a refinery venture 
that has since become the Hancock Oil 
Company. This company now produces its 
own crude from wells in Signal Hill, Long 
Beach Harbor, Mountain View, Santa 
Maria, and Cuyama Valley, and has re- 
cently had signal success in a joint ven- 
ture in Wyoming. Hancock owns an inter- 
est in the Southwest Exploration Co., and 
Will Reid was a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of legislation with respect to tideland 
drilling. He also initiated the formation of 
Long Beach Oil Development Co. For sur- 
cease from his multitudinous responsibili- 
ties and interests, he maintains a hideout 
on Vancouver Island, British Columbia, 
where, undisturbed by telephone, he can 
indulge his love of flying, fishing, hunting, 
and the outdoors generally. 





writers of oil books. The Professor 
knew that he couldn’t be mistaken. He 
had been using the stuff back east to 
heal the sore backs of camels and to 
make sacrificial fires for weenie roasts 
and things like that, and the paraffinic 
aroma was as well known to him as 
the mole on his nose. 

Without further delay he shouted, 
“Avast!” and “Belay!” and the crew 
scuttled about avasting and belaying 
like the very dickens. Then the Pro- 
fessor grasped the tiller and swung 





THE GENTLEMANLY HUNTER 


C. E. “CHES” BRALY, organizer, proprietor, 
and chief executive of the B & B Pipe and 
Tool Company, first glimpsed the light of 
day in Fresno, California, a sizable village 
that produces grapes, essence of grapes, 
and copious sunshine. He began climbing 
up the petrolic ladder by attaching himself 
to Standard of California, then switched to 
Republic Supply Company. Subsequently 
he spent 7 years with Petroleum Equip- 
ment Company, nine more with H & B 
Sales Company, and then back to Petrol- 
eum Equipment for a spell. He purchased 
the B & B Pipe and Tool Company in 1946 
and has been busier than the proverbial 
bird dog ever since. Ches is a senior 
member of Petroleum Production Pioneers 
and rarely misses a meeting of this august 
organization. He is a frequent patron also 
of the Petroleum Club of Los Angeles of 
which he is a member. Ches, like most oil 
men, when he is free to do so can be 
easily induced to go on a hunting or fish- 
ing trip—his favorite pastimes. He has 
spent so much time in Los Angeles traffic 
and is such a gentlemanly sort of chap 
that once when he was goose hunting in 
Canada and a formation came along utter- 
ing their. customary “Honk! Honk!” Ches 
very politely stepped aside and let them by. 





his vessel straight into the wind—not 
easy to do in an eight-masted sloop, 
but quite simple in a story like this. 
As they spurted through the Golden 
Gate with flecks of foam on their dun- 
drearies and drew closer and closer to 
Fisherman’s Wharf, the odor grew 
stronger and stronger. Was it petro- 
leum or lobster Newburg? 
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ARE INITIALS NECESSARY? 


A familiar figure at petroleum meet- 
ings, whing dings and what have you 
is that completely pleasant looking and 
behaving chap, M. H. “CURLY” STANS- 
BURY. He might just as well drop the 
M. H. for all the attention anyone pays 
to it. He is universally and popularly 
“Curly,” and that is all there is to it. Curly 
was born in Clyde, Texas, and has had a 
raft of experience in oil field operations, 
five years of which were spent in South 
America with Tropical Oil Company. He 
entered into a business partnership with 
Burt Stansbury in March, 1937, in Bakers- 
field, California, and the name Stansbury, 
Inc., is now about as well known in the 
Joaquin Valley as is the word “petroleum.” 
The Stansbury boys are drilling contrac- 
tors but do a bit of operating on their own 
account. We forgot to ask Curly how and 
when he came to California, but after all, 
the important thing is that he is here. He 
is mighty good company: we have en- 
joyed many a session with him; and we 
understand he is also the right kind to 
take along on a fishing or hunting trip. 





Finally the Professor’s unerring 
nose led him up through the Straits 
of Carquinez to Oleum, and there, 
sure enough, was a nice big aluminum 
coated refinery complete with cat 
crackers, dog crackers, and several 
other kinds of animal crackers. There 
were crude stills in operation and some 
that were not nearly so crude. In fact, 
it was obvious to the Professor, who 
was rather a sharp guy, that he had 
discovered oil, or “dusky spinach,” as 
it was then named by historical 
wrifers, and lots of it! He was a bit 
dazed at first but, noted explorer that 
he was, he soon found his lost com- 
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AN OLD STOCK EXCHANGE MARKER 


JIM MacDONALD, manager of the Los 
Angeles Branch of Chain Belt Company, 
was born in Minneapolis, Minnesota, but 
moved to Butte, Montana when he was 
10 years of age. After attending high 
school there, he went to Goldfield, Nevada, 
where he worked as a marker on the 
Stock Exchange, later becoming assistant 
secretary. Then he moved to Bakerstield 
and was employed by Associated Oil 
Company at Oil Center as a rod man, 
draftsman, etc., on survey work. Some- 
time after that he was sent to Associated 
Supply Company at McKittrick as a store 
manager, and thence to Coalinga for A. O. 
Company, as office manager. He skipped 
to the Reward Company in due course 


and when Reward was purchased by As-. 


sociated Oil Company, Jim stayed with 
the Reward people in the development of 
electric dehydration. A court decision 
wrecked their business and Jim entered 
into a partnership—Mead & MacDonald 
Company—to market oil field specialties 
during the Santa Fe Springs boom in 1922. 
In the same year he made his connection 
with Chain Belt and it has worked out 
very nicely to the present time. Jim is one 
of those thoroughly genuine chaps whom 
it is a real pleasure to number among 
your friends. His favorite pastime is golf 
and since he is a charter member of the 
Nineteenres he gets lots of opportunity 
to indulge this weakness. He has one 
of the straightest left arms in golf history. 





posure, and climbing to the top of the 
highest bubble tower, he stuck a flag in 
it and claimed the whole business for 
the United States. 

Extremely proud of his daring ex- 
ploit he wired the big news back to his 
alma mater, or perhaps it should be 





win: Via, \“ 1 \iue \ 


—— 


SATTERWHITE 


JAMES H. SATTERWHITE, president of 
Westcott & Greis of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was 
born in Richmond, Virginia, and was grad- 
uated from Virginia Polytechnical Institute 
at Blacksburg in 1911. Thereafter he mi- 
grated to Pittsburgh, attached himself to 
Hope Natural Gas and Peoples Natural 
Gas Company, and for the next four years 
received a profound indoctrination in the 
ways of orifice meters, pitot tubes, and 
other gas measuring mechanisms and de- 
vices. In 1915 he was appointed general 
superintendent of the Creek County Gas 
Company in Cushing, Oklahoma, where 
he expanded his knowledge of gas opera- 
tions in a very definite way. In 1917 he 
entered the employ of Henry Greis, then 
sole owner of Westcott and Greis, and 
two years later entered into a partnership 
with Henry Westcott—Westcott & Satter- 
white—to market Westcott gate valves. 
This firm was finally merged into the orig- 
inal Westcott & Greis, which was subse- 
quently purchased by American Meter 
Company. James Satterwhite is very proud 
of the fact that he helped organize the 
Natural Gasoline Supply Men’s Associa- 
tion which plays an important part at the 
annual convention of the Natural Gasoline 
Association of America. His avocation is 
the breeding and training of show horses 
in which he has ~ been highly success- 
ul. 





his alma pater, Old Eli, and in practi- 
cally no time at all, battalions of east- 
ern geologists—you could tell they 
were geologists by their maps—were 
on their way to the Pacific Coast. 
Some sailed around the Horn—some 
drank out of it—but the great major- 
ity took the perilous land trail, fight- 
ing every inch of the way against mos- 
quitoes, motor cycle cops, and redskins 
—sunburn, that is. 
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STUDENT OF GOLF MATHEMATICS 


PAUL BOWEN, president of Bowen Fishing 
Tool Company, also had his origin in the 
Northern village of Coalinga, whence have 
sprung so many of the industry's most 
interesting pioneers. He has been some 
18 years with the Company, three of which 
were spent in the Rocky Mountain area. 
Paul is a young looking chap with a top 
dressing of the color that usually goes 
with aggressiveness. In any case under 
his direction the Bowen techniques have 
been markedly improved and the Bowen 
interests correspondingly enhanced. Paul 
is a popular member of Hacienda Golf 
Club out in Whittier Heights and it has 
been our pleasure to debate with him the 
finer points of the divot lofting pastime. 
He seems to be quite a student of the 
mathematical aspects of the game—tells 
us that at the moment of impact with a 
golf ball, the head of the driver is travel- 
ing in an arc at a speed of approximately 
90 miles an hour. This for the first time 
satisfactorily explains why the ball is 
usually driven so far into the ground. 





At last they arrived in Pasadena, 
tired and thirsty. (Most travelers get 
tired and hungry, but geologists al- 
ways get tired and thirsty.) Anyway, 
as they staggered along California 
Street, there standing on the steps of 
Cal Tech in a touching gesture of wel- 
come was Dr. Stocker Chess—that 
great comforter of delinquent geolo- 
gists. The good doctor saw at once 
that although outwardly bewhiskered, 
these men were clean shaven at heart, 
and his judgment has since been fully 
vindicated. From these pioneers have 
sprung the mud-smelling giants, the 
fearless foraminifera hunters, and the 
prodigious earth shakers of this mod- 
ern era. 
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ANOTHER RADIO HAM 
G. A. “GEORGE” DAVIDSON, vice presi- 
dent of Standard of Cal in charge of man- 
ufacturing, was born at Venango, Nebras- 
ka, but received his education in Cali- 
fornia. He attended San Diego High 
School and then graduated from University 
of California with a BS in chemistry. He 
joined Standard in 1921 as a chemist in 
the Research and Development department 
at Richmond refinery and soon had ex- 
hibited such a keen understanding of the 
abstruse processes that are practiced there 
that his future climb to the top was a 
foregone conclusion. He was for some 
time delegated very responsible posts at 
El Segundo refinery, all of which he han- 
dled so capably that he was moved to 
San Francisco as assistant to the general 
manager of manufacturing. Shortly there- 
after he was made assistant vice president, 
and in 1944 assumed his present position. 
He was recently appointed to the Military 
Petroleum Advisory Board by the Secretary 
of the Interior and became chairman of 
the Refining Panel of that body. At one 
time George was an ardent radio ham— 
building his own equipment and setting up 
his own ham station, but he is probably 
too busy to indulge his hobby now. 





And there you have the real low- 
down on how Professor Silliman came 
to California and discovered oil, or the 
“murky spondulix” as it is now known 
to writing men. 

An old proverb says, “The way to 
hell is paved with good conventions.” 

It was so warm one day this sum- 
mer in California that a petroleum 
engineer was seen drinking ginger ale 
all by itself. 


California is searching feverishly 














HE LIKES TO MOW THE LAWN 
TOM ASHE, vice president and assistant 
general manager of Globe Oil Tools Com. 
pany, Los Nietos, was born in Oswego, 
New York, received a B.A. with an English 
major from that noted seat of higher lear. 
ing, Notre Dame, and then settled down 
to work. He came out to California on 
a vacation in 1935 and the vacation isn't 
over yet. That year he joined up with 
Emsco as a machinist and stayed there 
until 1939 when he skipped to Globe Oil 
Tools as advertising manager. Tom was 
out 2% years doing a stint for the Navy 
and is still in the Naval Reserve. He 
is a companionable sort of person, a good 
conversationalist, and obviously enjoys his 
distinctly substantial responsibilities. He 
is probably the only man known to science 
who really likes to mow the lawn. As a 
matter of fact the danger of having to mow 
the lawn has driven thousands of men 
to such strange pastimes as golf, and has 
so stimulated the conjuring up of excuses 
that most home owners are past masters 
in the art. 





for more oil so that we can have more 
automobiles so that we can have fewer 
pedestrians. 
During the last API convention in 
Los Angeles one of the delegates fool- 
ishly left his room door open in the 
hotel and was robbed of fifty-three 
articles—a corkscrew and a deck of 
cards. 
To geophysicists a local professor 
gives this advice: Always spot the 
@shothole near an apple tree bearing 
‘tripe fruit, then if you don’t find a fa 
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HE HAILS FROM PALO PINTO 


M. O. JOHNSTON, the prexy of the Oilwell 
Servicing Company by the same name, is 
a native of Palo Pinto, Texas, and has 
crowded more real experience into his life 
than many a man twice his age. Besides 
building up a business institution of which 
any person might be proud, Mo, as he is 
popularly known, has acquired one of the 
best looking families in the oil business, 
and with his pleasant southern drawl, easy 
smile, and sartorical correctness, is mighty 
attractive company himself. Away back in 
the dim and distant, he can recall having 
helped drill a water well by pony power 
—Mo was the jockey—and remembers 
also while still young selling the Chicago 
Blade & Ledger around Beaumont in the 
Spindletop. There is no room here to re- 
cite the interesting episode and event with 
which his oil experience has been loaded, 
but readers will be interested to learn that 
one of his closest friends is Casey Stengel, 
the fiery boss man of the New York Yan- 
kees. They are, in fact, next door neigh- 
bors, and Mo is usually invited to occupy 
a seat in the Stengel box at Yankee 
Stadium when anything of consequence— 
like a World’s Series—is going on. 





vorable structure you will at least 
find a few apples. 

Statistics are simply fascinating 
things! Do you know that out of 
every 20 oil men, 0.2 are wealthy, 0.5 
are moderately well off, and 19.3 are 
going to begin saving next month? 

Are you aware that during 1947 the 
petroleum industry drilled over 5000 
wildcat weils and never found a single 
Wildcat ? 


It has been determined that the in- 
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ONE MAN BAND 


THOMAS P. PIKE, president of Thomas P. 
Pike Drilling Company, is the son of a 
pioneer drilling contractor, and one of 
California's most up and coming young 
executives. He was born in Los Angeles, 
graduated from Stanford in 1931 and be- 
gan working for Republic Supply Com- 
pany as soon as he was through college. 
He eventually became sales manager for 
this institution, but anxious to get into 
his own business, he purchased a half 
interest in a steam drilling rig for $4,500, 
and that was the beginning of Pike Drill- 
ing. Today the organization has a net 
worth in excess of a million dollars. Tom 
is a profound student of public and human 
relations and is particularly sold on the 
incentive management plan which has 
become the basis of his own operations. 
All Pike employees share in a pre-deter- 
mined portion of the net profits, and they 
have representation on certain manage- 
ment committees. The Company's house 
magazine “Monthly Tour” carries complete 
statements of profit and loss and keeps 
employees thoroughly informed on finan- 
cial status as of the moment. The record 
shows that when the incentive plan was 
introduced sales jumped 65% in a year. 
profits were increased, wastage was vir- 
tually eliminated, and labor turnover was 
markedly decreased. Besides devoting 
himself earnestly to the incentive idea, 
Tom lectures on the subject and writes 
about it, but still leaves himself time to 
continue his long sustained effort as a 
one man band. He plays the piano, the 
saxophone, the electric guitar, and he 
sings just as well as he plays, which is 
very well. 





vention of quick starting gasoline has 


given Americans an additional 4,382,- 
156 hours in bed in the morning. 
The average income of the oil work- 
ers of California is exactly 3 a.m. 
Boarding house bread in a Califor- 
nia oil camp inspired one of the most 
beautiful poems ever written. It was 
called, “’Tis but a little faded flour.” 





FORTY YEARS A PRESSURE REGULATOR 
WALTER THRALL, chief engineer for the 
Reliance Regulator Division of American 
Meter Co., Inc., is a native of Seymour, 
Conn. He came out to the West and at- 
tended Throop Polytechnic at Pasadena, 
now better known as California Institute 
of Technology. His first work was with 
Prof. T. S. C. Lowe and then he moved up 
to Bakersfield, where he was engaged by 
Power Transit and Light, later to become 
San Joaquin Valley Light and Power Com- 
pany. He was working in Maricopa when 
the famed Lakeview Gusher created a 
world sensation. Shortly after this he be- 
came interested in the manufacture of gas 
pressure regulators, and has never quite 
got away from it again. He was with Union 
Tool Company for a short time, but, dis- 
regarding a period out for military service, 
has now been with Reliance Regulator for 
40 years. Gas regulators seem to be both 
his work and his hobby but when circum- 
stances are favorable he can be induced 
to go on a fishing trip and he thoroughly 
enjoys it. He once caught a 24'-lb. trout 
at Pyramid Lake, up in Nevada, and since 
that has never been able to quit. 





A man found unconscious on the 
sidewalk at Long Beach was at first 
thought to be an oil worker, but when 
they searched his pockets they found 
four dollars. 

A citizen in Huntington Beach re- 
cently walked in his sleep and was 
mistaken for a pumper working grave- 
yard tour. 

In the springtime you can tell by 
the rapidity with which he digs 
whether an oil man is horticulturally 
inclined or is going on a fishing trip. 
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HORTICULTURAL WHIZ 
J. J. “JACK” DELANEY, manager of Re- 
liance Regulator Division of American 
Meter Company, Inc., was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., but attended University of Tex- 
as at Austin. He began his climb up the 
success ladder with Peoples Natural Gas in 
Pittsburgh in 1909; then went to Cincinnati 
for the Union Gas Company in 1913; and 
finally took some time out to function as 
an aviator in the Ist U. S. Handley-Paige 
Bombing Squadron during World War I. 
When he returned from the service, he 
was employed by the Gulf Refining Com- 
pany at Houston but later struck out for 
the West and landed in Los Angeles, 
where he was given a post by General 
Petroleum Corporation. In 1929 he started 
with Reliance Regulator Division of Amer- 
ican Meter Co., Inc., in Alhambra, and ap- 
peared to like it, for as indicated above, 
he is still there, and is well loaded with 
responsibility. Jack's favorite pastime is 
horticulture and he finds real enjoyment in 
trying to crowd double petunias into single 
beds, and all that sort of thing. 





A doctor in Coalinga performed an 
appendectomy on a tool pusher and in- 
advertently left a sponge inside. Now 
the tool pusher is even thirstier than a 
tool pusher. 


If all the oil men in the United 
States were laid end to end, they 
would probably stay that way, it’s so 
darned comfortable. 


Oil men are so excessively safety 
conscious that some of them actually 
keep water in the house in case of fire. 


A camel only has one hump. So 
does a pipeline crossing. 
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HE KETCHES AND YAWLS 


W. K. “KEN” FAULKNER, assistant division 
manager of The Texas Company, chairman 
of the Wildcats, and man about town, is a 
native of Brooklyn, New York, but early 
obeyed the injunction of Horace Greeley 
and came to California. That was in 1920. 
Eight years later he graduated from Uni- 
versity of Southern California with a de- 
gree in petroleum engineering: added a 
year of graduate work in geology at Stan- 
ford; and then attached himself to General 
Petroleum Corporation. When things be- 
came tough in 1931, he was the victim of 
a lay-off, and thereafter for a time did a 
stint for Bob Allen in the Oil Umpire’s 
office. In 1932 he joined The Texas Com- 
pany as a sales trainee and from then on 
progressed continuously to his present post. 
By way of diversion, Ken engages in many 
sports, but is especially partial to sailing. 
He has navigated far into the Pacific in 
a ketch or a yawl or something and has 
even explored recesses of the Balboa La- 
goon that have never before been trod by 
the hand of man. He is a proficient swim- 
mer—a mighty good hobby for a man who 
is addicted to ketching and yawling; and 
given an eight iron can loft a bigger divot 
than any professional you ever saw. 





College boys are educated persons 
supported by fathers in the oil in- 
dustry who never went beyond the 
7th grade. 


In California, a poor farmer is one 
with no oil on his land. 


The driller is one of the few men 
who doesn’t have to begin at the 
bottom. 








GIVE A MAN ENOUGH ROPE 
JOSEPH W. KEMPLE, wire rope engineer 
for the Columbia Steel Company in Los 
Angeles is a native Californian, born in 
Ontario, graduated from Stanford with a 
B.S. in engineering, and in 1947 was Stan- 
ford’s delegate to the national Tau Beta Pi 
(honorary engineering society) convention 
in New York. He was employed by Colum- 
bia Steel at Pittsburg, California, in 1947 
as a staff assistant in the wire rope mill, 
six months later was advanced to wire 
rope mill foreman, and foreman of various 
other departments prior to June 1949 when 
he took over his present post. Joe did 2% 
years of flying service for the Navy during 
the last war and is still what he calls a 
reserve “weekend warrior,” attached to 
fighter squadron VF 774. He has had some 
flying time in the Navy's fastest jet—the 
North American Fury. His hobbies are 
public speaking, as performed in the 
Toastmasters Club; and trying to figure 
out by calculus or some other species of 
mathematics why a golf ball, like a taxi 
driver, never takes the shortest route 
between two points. 





A boy in our neighborhood is go- 
ing to write for a job as a micro- 
paleontologist as soon as he learns 
how to spell it. 


Certain operators are considerate 
enough to furnish graveyard tour 
pumpers with. rubber soled shoes so 
that they won’t wake other pumpers 


up. 


And in the oil fields a hypocrite is 
a guy who comes on graveyard tour 
with a smile on his face. 





Rousty: Let’s throw up a coin 
and if it don’t come down we'll stay 
home and read. If it comes down 
we'll go out and have some fun.” 
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1. oie Forged for maximum factor of 
safety. 

2. Armco Iron Gasket Joint. 

3. Stainless Steel Eyebolts and Nuts. 

4. Two Piece Yoke and Follower. 

5. “Diamond Hard’”’ Chrome Plated Gate 


“The Bolted Bonnet Valve Which Costs No More 
Than Ordinary Valves.” 
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Two men who haven’t missed a 
single one of the thirty API conven- 
tions are Big Dick and Little Joe. 

When you are in the dining room, 
remember that even a fishtail bit has 
to be tipped for the best results. 

An efficiency expert was recently 
engaged to determine the cause of 
fatigue among oil workers, but had to 
quit when he found it was efficiency 
experts. 

If you are an out-of-town visitors, 
get acquainted with a pipeline welder 
—they certainly know the joints. 

And for really getting acquainted a 
corkscrew is much more effective than 
a business card. 

There is too much mud slinging on 
these rotary jobs. 

It is reported that a Bakersfield doc- 
tor leased his back yard to an oil com- 
pany and the first hole drilled was a 
producer. Now the doctor is making 
more money from the well than the 
sick. 

In the service station today the cus- 
tomer is king. If you have a head- 
ache go into any western station and 
the attendant will be glad to take an 
aspirin tablet for you. 

In the early days of the oil indus- 
try there was no charging of batteries 
at the service station, partly because 
everything was on a cash basis and 
partly because there were no batteries. 
The first jalopies were started with a 
thing called a crank that made a thing 
called a crank out of any guy who 
tried to use it. It had an exasperating 
habit of kicking back and smacking 
the user on his frontispiece. After that 
he might just as well give up driving 
because with the shape his map was 
in he had a mighty poor chance of 
getting anywhere. 

The petroleum industry has devel- 
oped insecticides that will knock down 
anything from a stumble bug to a 
B-29 bomber; spot removers that re- 
move the spots left by spot removers ; 
and window cleaners that will take 
the stains off stained glass windows. 
To the dental profession must go the 
credit for inventing our first portable 
drill. 

And, according to the best authori- 
ties, it was a gopher that inspired the 
idea of directional drilling. 

By a peculiar coincidence the 30th 
Annual API Convention comes exact- 
ly one year after the 29th Annual 
API Convention. 
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WELL DRILLING COSTS 









Throughout the oil industry, the name you see on hose is likely 

to be Hewitt-Robins. That’s because for almost a century 

Hewitt-Robins has built into every oil industry hose the special- 

ized know-how that pays off in longer useful hose life at lower 

cost. Below are one examples of Hewitt-Robins specializa- 
t 





tion: three hoses t will increase drilling efficiency and cut 
operating costs at the derrick. 


ROTARY DRILLING HOSE... 


Hose that combines the strength of 
steel with the flexibility of rubber... 
made to order for today’s higher pres- 
sures. Hewitt built-in, leak-proof cou- 
ms. assure an unrestricted, synthetic- 

fluid-way all the way. Synthetic 
tube resists the wear of abrasive and 
corrosive drilling muds, and withstands 
the swelling and softening effects of oil. 
Carcass is a duck, heavily 
wire-reinforced for strength, safety, and 
flexibility. The tough cover resists cut- 
ting, abrasion and weather exposure. 
Specify Monarch® brand for deep-well 
work, Ajax® for medium-depth drill- 
ing, Conservo® for the short holes. Each 
is right for the job! 


MUD PUMP SUCTION HOSE... 


It’s Hewitt-Robins Monarch brand and 
that means dependability plus! Damp- 
ens the pumping vibration that fre- 
quently loosens or breaks rigid connec- 
tions between slush pump and mud pit; 
stops harmful “‘hammering”’ of pump 
pistons and valves. Smooth bore, wrap- 
ped duck, round-wire construction, with 
built-in —— permanently sealed in 
the hose. Won’t collapse or kink in the 
hardest service .. . and it stays on the 
job long after conventional mud suc- 
tion hoses have failed. 


ROTARY FLEXIBLE HOSE... 


Used between the discharge end of the 
slush pump and the end of the stand- 
pipe line, Hewitt-Robins Rotary Flex- 
ible Hose dampens vibration efficiently 
and, unlike rigid pipe, it won’t crystal- 
lize. Extremely flexible, easy to move 
or handle, tough and rugged, Rotary 























Flexible is another example of the right 
htt HEWITT-ROBINS 


* * * 
For full information on these and many 
other Hewitt-Robins hoses for the oil indus- 
try, call your Hewitt Rubber distributor 
(see Rubber Products in the classified phone 
book), or write Hewitt Rubber Division, 
240 Kensington Ave., Buffalo 5, New York. 
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| 
AIR HOSE ¢ BARGE LOADING HOSE e FIRE HOSE e FLOATING ROOF TANK DRAINAGE HOSE | 
FLUE CLEANING HOSE ¢ FUEL OIL & GASOLINE HOSE « OIL SUCTION & DISCHARGE HOSE | 
STEAM HOSE ¢ TRUCK fRANSPORT & TANK CAR DISCHARGE-SUCTION HOSE « TANK TRUCK HOSE 
WATER HOSE « PROPANE-BUTANE HOSE FOR HANDLING LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES | 
CONVEYO: BELTING ¢ PIPE SLINGS ¢ RUBBERLOKT® WIRE WHEEL BRUSHES | 
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HISTORIAN AND PHILOSOPHER 


RUSH MAXWELL BLODGET, executive vice president and 
general manager of Oil Producers Agency, was born in 
Youngsville, Penn., but moved to Bakersfield when he was 
three years of-age. Sometime later he graduated from Stan- 
ford, in 1907 to be exact, with the degree of L.L.B. After 
graduation, he began to practice law in Los Angeles and 
has been at it now for some 43 years. He has been City 
Attorney of Venice, Huntington Beach, Stanton, and Burbank, 
and was General Counsel for George F. Getty in 1922. He 
became General Manager of Oil Producers Agency in 1932 
and is still holding that post in a very adequate way. Rush 
is a good platform speaker and has written many mimeo- 
graphs on such subjects as medicine, religion and English 
history, in fact he is a philosophical individual who is likely 
to write about anything. One of his most interesting efforts 
so far as the oil business is concerned was a book he en- 
titled, “Little Dramas Of Old Bakersfield.” He seems in 
general to keep himself thoroughly occupied with a mis- 
cellany of very worthwhile interests. 
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HAS NO USE FOR AN ALSO-RAN 


REESE H. TAYLOR, the sizable prexy of Union Oil Co. of 
California, was born in Los Angeles, acquired his primary 
education at the local schools and finished at Cornell and 
University of California at Berkeley, from which latter he 
graduated in 1922. He began work with Llewellyn Iron Works 
in September of that same year and remained until the Com- 
pany was merged with Consolidated Steel Corporation Ltd. 
in 1929. He became president of Consolidated in 1933 and 
resigned to become president of Union Oil Company in 1938. 
Reese is also president of Western Oil & Gas Association 
and holds important offices in a hundred and one other oil 


organizations and associations. In the petroleum industry he 
is perhaps best known for his vigorous championship of 
free enterprise and for his exploitation of the public rela- 
tions type of advertising. It is probable that apart from his 
family and a lodge up on the beach at Carpinteria, his 
biggest spare time interest is Santa Anita. He is a director 
of the Los. Angeles Turf Club and, we understand, has a 
sharp eye for the structural points that differentiate between 
the “also-ran” type of gee-gee and the one that carries your 
mazuma with a decent respect for your feelings. Reese is 
one of the easiest executives to talk to in Western industry 
and. believes in leaving himself wide open to people with 
ideas. But the same eyes that so expertly appraises the 
thoroughbreds is also quick to spot a phoney, and he can 
give short shrift to the panhandler or the time squanderer. 
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HE TAKES IT ALL IN STRIDE 


CHARLES R. ALLEN, Western Region gen- 
eral manager of Continental Oil Company, 
is a native Californian, a graduate of Uni- 
versity of California, and has been on 
Continental's production staff for over 27 
years. He was born in Oakland, attended 
school there, and served as an army cap- 
tain during World War I. After a few 
years of preliminary oil experience he 
became attached to Continental in 1923, 
since then he has worked in such scat- 
tered oil centers as Tulsa, Oklahoma, Ft. 
Collins, Colorado; Hobbs, New Mexico; 
Evansville, Indiana; Ponca City, Okla- 
homa; and Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
In 1946 he was proration engineer in 
Ponca City and at the end of the year 
was transferred to Los Angeles as Western 
region manager. In 1950 he was further 
promoted to the administrative staff and 
his present post. Charlie is a blond, nice 
appearing chap with a pleasant friendly 
way about him. He is busier than the 
proverbial bird dog most of the time, but 
never appears in the slightest distress. He 
has a lake home up in Oregon to which 
he repairs when the opportunity presents 
and there finds momentary release from 
the rigors of mounting responsibility. 





Hints to The Delegates 


Just by way of warning to the out 
of town delegates to the A.P.I. con- 
vention, we would suggest that if 
approached by a young collegiate 
looking fellow with a haircut like 
Gary Moore with any kind of a bet- 
ting proposal .. . like two bets a 
hole, for instance—shun him like 
the plague. It is probably Charlie 
Schriber, the Jorgensen veep, and 
on a golf course he is more deadly 
than an indignant scorpion. 

By the same token, if two rather 
pleasant looking fellows, one with a 
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PIONEER MANUFACTURER 


H. C. SMITH, president of H. C. Smith 
Oil Tool Company, was born in Alabama, 
and his experience in oil tool manufactur- 
ing dates back to the turn of the century 
which makes him one of the industry’s 
real pioneers. He began in a small shop, 
experimenting and developing, and over 
the years it simply expanded until it be- 
came the H. C. Smith Manufacturing Com- 
pany. In 1928 he sold this organization 
and for the next nine years or so became 
an avocado rancher and citriculturalist 
out in the La Habra area, and between 
that and his other private interests was 
kept pretty busy. However, in 1937 The H. 
C. Smith Oil Tool Co. was incorporated 
with H. C. Smith as president, and its 
expansion during the last 13 years is 
pretty tangible evidence of his unusual 
aptitude for engineering enterprise. In 
such few leisure moments as he can find, 
he enjoys most perhaps duck hunting 
with a congenial coterie of oil men, fishing 
with the same, or, selling the town of 
Whittier of which he has been a resident 
for almost half a century. 





round boyish face and the other 
with a becoming fleck of gray in his 
hair, try to tempt you into a domino 
game, pay no attention, they are the 
Petroleum Club champs and their 
apparent innocence is nothing but a 
ruse and a snare. 

If you are interested in a square 
dance while you are in Los Angeles, 
the two lads who can really give 
you the inside dope on this species 
of barnyard adagio are Spence 
Hamilton of the Humble and Tom 
Williams, the Universal Consolli- 
dated land man. They are both 
graduates of the Greater Glendale 





HANDY WITH A FORM CHART 


P. M. PIKE, chairman of the board, Re- 
public Supply Co., first went into the oil 
equipment supply business back in 1910 
when with his brother, the late Thomas 
H. Pike, and George H. Tay, they formed 
the Tay Pike Company to introduce oil 
country tubular goods in California. In 
1914, P. M. Pike sold his interest in the 
Tay Pike Co. and started Federal Drilling 
Company, which after drilling over 150 
wells in California and the first one ever 
drilled in Oklahoma, was liquidated. In 
1917 he purchased the Tay Pike Coalinga 
and Taft stores and organized Republic 
Well Supply Company—later changed to 
Republic Supply Company. This organi- 
zation grew and prospered under the fine 
direction of P. M., whose policy it was 
to follow every oil strike, and actually 
over 40 field stores have been in existence 
at one time or another. Meantime Repub- 
lic Supply has developed a manufacturing 
division, has branched out into other in- 
dustries, and has in every way shown the 
effect of sound management. P. M. Pike 
is a real pioneer with a pioneer’s interest 
in things historical. His long experience 
in the industry has brought him into con- 
tact with all the greats and near greats 
of his time, and we understand that he 
is compiling some memoirs, which should 
make mighty interesting reading. A sub- 
interest is horses and according to our 
Santa Anita operative he analyzes a form 
chart with the same meticulousness and 
success that he applies to the engineering 
of a major business project. 





School of Cornbelt Terpsichore. 

Gin rummy is another species of 
mayhem in which it is well to know 
something of your opponent before 
naming the stakes, and visitors 
should note that one Herb Reed of 
Standard of Cal is a pastmaster in 
this abstruse art. It is said by those 
who should know that his lunchtime 
winnings run slightly in excess of 
the national debt. 

Having issued dire warning 
against some several and sundry 
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HE PULLS FOR WHITTIER 


R. C. “RON” SMITH, general sales man- 
ager of H. C. Smith Oil Tool Company, 
was born in Whittier, graduated from 
Whittier High School, and finished at U.C. 
L.A. with the Class of ‘26. All through his 
high school and college career, Ron was 
an outstanding tennis player, and can 
still hold his own with many of the top 
players. When he left college in 1926 he 
took over as sales manager for the H. C. 
Smith Manufacturing Company, and at the 
time this was sold out he emulated his 
dad and became a rancher temporarily. 
When the present firm, H. C. Smith Oil 
Tool Co. was incorporated in 1937 farming 
became a side issue and Ron, as general 
sales manager of the new firm, has been 
exceedingly active ever since. In addition 
to his love of tennis, he likes to watch a 
good football game, and is not averse to 
a fishing or hunting trip when circum- 
stances permit. 





dangers, perhaps we should also 
point out where lies the likelihood 
of good clean entertainment. Here, 
for those who utilize a convention 
to improve their singing voices, we 
might point out that Tom Taggart, 
another Standard of Cal biggie, is 
the Western industry’s most per- 
sistent and most effective organizer 
of barber.shop quartets. Tom can 
take three perfect -strangers and 
have them breathing deeply into 
each others’ faces in five minutes. 
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REMINISCENCES TO EXCHANGE 


HASKELL MAXWELL GREENE, to give him 
his full title, was born in Marietta, Ohio, 
attended Marietta College and then started 
to work with Theodore Barnsdall in Robin- 
son, Ill., at which time R. A. Broomfield 
was head bookkeeper for Barnsdall Oil 
Company. Haskell was supervisor on a 
flock of oil “farms” when he was 15 years 
old. In 1912 he came to California and 
started to work with Associated Oil Co. 
at Oil Center, then came down to Santa 
Fe Springs and in 1922 did what he be- 
lieves to be one of the first cement jobs 
ever to be tackled in California ... it 
was on Jordan No. 1 at the Four Corners. 
In 1922 Haskell bought out the Hercules 
Company and has owned it ever since. 
The Agate Company is also one of his 
interests ... it is exploiting several of his 
patents. His favorite pastimes are hunting 
and fishing and his favorite pastures are 
Beaver, Utah, and the canyon on the Colo- 
rado River below the Dam. Haskell is 
an enthusiastic member of Petroleum Pro- 
duction Pioneers and has a raft of in- 
teresting experiences himself to exchange 
with any old timer who is in the mood. 





If encouraged he will also play the 
accordion and in all respects he is 
a musician’s man, so if you thrill to 
the well executed arpeggio or a bit 
of neat pizzicato, To mis the chap to 
cultivate. 

Over at the Shell Company head- 
quarters there is a young public re- 
lations chap by the name of Carl 
Totten who is also nothing less than 
a whiz with a golf course and a set 
of clubs. In his younger days Carl 





MASTER OF THE CHUBASCO 
W. L. “BILL” STEWART, executive vice 
president of Union Oil Company of Ccli- 
fornia, was born at Santa Paula about the 
time his grandfather, Lyman Stewart. was 
laying the foundations of future greatness. 
Bill was educated at Culver Military Acad- 
emy, Stanford University, and M.LT., from 
which latter he graduated in 1923. He 
began his employment in that same year 
with Union Oil Company as a pipefitter 
at the refinery and in the succeeding 
years received a diversified training and 
experience of the sort to equip him well 
for the heavy responsibilities with which 
he is now charged. Bill is a rugged, deep 
chested chap with a voice to match. Sail- 
ing is his hobby and he has indulged it 
extensively over the years, which in part 
at least accounts for his well weathered 
appearance and his fine constitution. He 
has already come within an ace of win- 
ning the Honolulu yacht race and it is 
probable that nothing in the world would 
give him more real pleasure than to come 
back some day with that trophy. Bill 
is a good organizer and is thoroughly 
saturated with the fundamental informa- 
tion that has enabled him over the years 
to direct Union’s sizable program of re- 
search, development and refining in a 
very adequate way. 





bought a meal ticket at a San Fran- 
cisco cafe and one day he inadvert- 
ently dropped it on the locker room 
floor at the Golf Club. Before he 
could recover it, a golfer with 
spiked shoes tramped on it and 
punched out $4.75. Ever since then 
his golf has gradually improved and 
there are those who think he is 
working on his game with the ex- 
press intent of getting his money 
back. 
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A CRIBBAGE HOT SHOT 


DANTE SIRACUSA, sales manager of the 
S. BR. Bowen Co., is a Stanford graduate 
of the vintage of ‘34, and has 17 years 
of all around experience in the fishing 
tool business already tucked under his 
belt. Dante is a rather modest chap who 
bashfully claims to be world’s heavy 
weight champion in two major sports— 
gin rummy and cribbage. It has recently 
been discovered, incidentally, that gin 
rummy can be played just as well with 
other species of refreshment besides the 
one from which it takes its name. And 
referring now to the Siracusa aptitude for 
the 15-2, 15-4 pastime, we understand that 
in the higher echelons of cribbage society 
he is popularly known as “His Nobs,” and 
is reputed to be one of the most agressive 
Peggers since the days of old Pegasus 
himself. He so seldom puts anything in 
his opponent's crib that a zero count has 
come to be known as “Dante’s Inferno.” 





If the visiting delegate has a 
weakness for tennis, the chap to see 
is Mort Kline, the legal whiz. Mort 
is an outdoorsy looking fellow who 
rises on his toes when he walks, 
wears a becoming tan and no hat 
and has more energy than a tank 
load of TNT. We understand, too, 
that he handles a tennis racket like 
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YACHTSMAN TURNS RANCHER 


F. C. “FRITZ” RIPLEY, JR., manager of 
California sales for Ideco, is a grandson 
of E. P. Ripley for 20 years president of 
the Santa Fe Railroad, and son of F. C. 
Ripley, for many years president and gen- 
eral manager of C.C.M.O. Fritz was born 
in Los Angeles, joined up with Emsco in 
1926, worked in the shop for a time and 
then was named Los Angeles basin district 
representative. Beginning in 1934 he re- 
presented Continental Emsco in South 
America for 5 years and returned to take 
over as export manager for Emsco D + B 
Company from 1939 to 1942. Then fol- 
lowed 3 years in the U.S. Navy, serving 
the Bureau of Ships at Mare Island and 
the South Pacific where he was assistant 
fleet maintenance officer for the 7th Fleet. 
Being mustered out in late 1945 he some 
time later accepted a post with Ideco as 
manager of California oilfield sales and 
export, and subsequently was appointed 
manager of California sales, which gives 
him jurisdiction over industrial as well as 
oilfield equipment and service sales. For 
many years Fritz has occupied his leisure 
time in yachting but for the moment at 
least he is too busy titivating the model 
ranch on which he lives to indulge his 
weakness for the sea life. Incidentally, 
he is one of the founders of Nomads, is 
a past president of Los Angeles chapter, 
and is at present chairman of the Board 
of Regents. 





a champ, which makes him pretty 
sharp all the way around, since he 
also handles a legal problem like a 
champ. Incidentally, he speaks very 
intelligibly and you don’t need a 
Blackstone to find out what he is 
saying. 

It is just possible, incidentally, 
that there may be certain delegates 
who are victims of the Canasta epi- 
demic and can’t sleep without hav- 
ing a joist of this complicated 
rummy. If such there be then they 
should immediately upon arrival 


PIONEER PUMP MAKER PRACTICES 
PUNCTUALITY 


J. C. “JULES” AXELSON, president and 
general manager of Axelson Manufactur- 
ing Company, was born in Blue Rapids, 
Kansas, but must have come to Los An- 
geles while he was very young. In any 
case he started to work for the Axelson 
Company which had been founded by his 
father and an uncle in 1892 here in South- 
ern California. Initially, he was employed 
as a sort of handy man in the machine 
shop and it was certainly a compatible 
environment. He has always been in- 
terested in design as much as manufac- 
ture of oil well pumps, so that his rise 
to the top post has been via the engineer- 
ing route. However, he has also shown 
a keen understanding of marketing funda- 
mentals and was, indeed, responsible for 
setting up the system of California sales 
through field stores, now practiced by the 





Company. Jules has a nice power cruiser } 


to take him away from the cares of his 
work, and during weekends he starts out 


from his home at Lido Isle thrashing the 3 


Pacific waters for big game fish. It is 

interesting to note that despite the distance 

from Lido Isle to the plant at Huntington 

Park, he is at his desk on the dot at eight 
every morning. 





contact Pen Penfield, the Shell 
Company drilling chief who always 
carries with him the complete ac- 
coutrements for your convenience, 
including a blank check, which un- 
less Pen has a temporary lapse you 
will certainly need. When not en- 
gaged in drilling or canasta, Pen 
functions as arrangements chairman 
for the Petroleum Production Pio- 
neers, and functions well, too. How- 
ever, it is to be noted that he some- 
times arranges things that have 


nothing to do with Petroleum Pro- | 


duction Pioneers and it is of these 
we would advise the visitors to be 
wary. 
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HE IS ALWAYS LOOKING FOR A FOURTH 


GORDON TUNNELL, partner in the Allied 
Supply Company, is a prod:ct of Colfax 
in East Texas and worked back in the 
Mid Continent for Magnolia and Texas 
Company for the first six years of his 
working life. In 1922 he fell a victim of 
the California lure and turned Westward. 
Here he became an employee of the old 
California Petroleum Corporation and stay- 
ed on for several years after it was taken 
over by The Texas Company. In 1931 he 
entered into a business partnership with 
Tom Neilan which remained in force until 
with Joe Aderhold and Gil Nesheim he 
formed Allied Supply Company in 1940. 
Gordon is a member of the Nineteeners 
so, of course, is an enthusiastic golfer. He 
has another hobby, however, which didn’t 
come out in our interview, but of which 
we know nevertheless. He is a quartetter 
of the most confirmed variety. Let two or 
more people emit one single dissonant 
wail and Gordon immediately sidles up, 
puts his arms around their shoulders and 
in no time at all is shattering the welkin 
in an abandonment of what he laughingly 
calls harmony. 





Three-cushion billiards is an in- 
teresting pastime that may lure 
some of the visitors into dens of in- 
iquity, and the California petroleum 
industry has a number of sharpies 
who will be glad to point out the 
less iniquitous dens. A particularly 
apt performer-is Roy Smith one of 
the accounting geniuses over in the 
stables of the Flying Horse. We 
have wrestled with Roy out in the 
Glendale ivory castles once in a 
while and have produced some spec- 
tacular results if we do say so our- 
self. Once we made three in an 
afternoon. Another gifted billiard- 
ist is Olen Lane, the Continental 
land department biggie. Olen is a 
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HAS A DEVOTION TO EXPERTNESS 


JOHN j. “JACK” PIKE, president of Re- 
public Supply Co., was born in Bakersfield, 
California, graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1932, and began his oil career 
shortly thereafter as office boy for Repub- 
lic. Since then he has gone through the 
ropes, working in practically every de- 
partment, and familiarizing himself with 
every phase of the widely divergent op- 
erations with which the Company is now 
concerned. Jack was elevated to the presi- 
dency in 1943 and in the meantime has 
shown a goodly measure of that Pike 
acumen that built a small concern with 
an original net value of $40,000 into a 
large, thoroughly modern institution worth 
today some $5,300,000. He is a studious 
sort of chap, very young in appearance, 
always well groomed and, we are told, 
a pretty good performer on the golf links. 
He is addicted also to photography and is 
something of an expert in that field. As a 
matter of fact, it is our guess that Jack 
would hardly be satisfied with anything 
less than expertness in his own efforts in 
whatever he might engage. There is that 
in his mien that suggests not only a deep 
pride in past accomplishment of the insti- 
tution to which he belongs and a deep 
determination to continue the progress. 
Incidentally, the fine plant down on East- 
land is a real testimony to the good busi- 
ness sense of this Pike scion as well as 
his illustrious senior. 





lad who could really have given 
Jake Shaffer a time had he devoted 
himself to the angular game a little 
earlier in life. In any case, he is not 
one to trifle with, and if you are not 
prepared for a shock better leave 
him alone. 

Before leaving Olen, we might 
mention that he also holds the dis- 
tinction of having the biggest white 
goose ever bagged by an American 
hunter. And it shouldn’t detract 
one iota from the feat that he found 
out next day he had shot a tame 
swan on a city park when he 
thought he was really out in the 
country. 
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AVID AVOCADO GROWER 


R. S. “BOB” TULIN, manager of the Natu- 
ral Gas and Gasoline department of 
Shell Oil Company, and current president 
of California Natural Gasoline Associa- 
tion, is a chap who instantly gives one 
the impression that he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with every phase of his business. 
He talks comfortably about processes and 
techniques in the advanced jargon of the 
scientific brigade and is equally adept at 
making the presentation in language and 


‘terms that are appreciable to the layman. 


Bob has been with Shell Company for 
30 years ... the last 20 in natural gas 
and gasoline work. He is also a long 
time member of CNGA, has been on the 
board of directors for some time and is 
always active in one or more of the ad- 
ministrative committees. 

Bob is a bit averse to talking about him- 
shelf but we had him trailed by one of our 
stooges and found out that he is the pro- 
prietor of an avocado and citrus ranch 
out in the Whittier-La Habra area from 
which he derives pleasant exercise, that 
diversity of interest which makes life just 
a trifle fuller, and all the orange juice 
he needs to keep him supercharged with 

Vitamin A. 





All Arizonans are requested to 
check in with J. P. “Phil” Rockfel- 
low, the Union Oil Company per- 
sonnel manager, who is now the 
proud proprietor of the Cochise 
Rancho in Tombstone and is pro- 
foundly convinced that all Arizon- 
ans are good people. We will say 
that they are mostly all right, but 
we know an Arizonan who once 
found a lot of golf balls on a San 
Francisco course long before they 
were lost, and by a strange coinci- 
dence his initials were J.P.R. 
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CHEERIO! 


CHARLIE L. WHITTAKER, president and 
general manager of Globe Oil Tools Com- 
pany. Los Nietos, California, is a native 
of Princeton, Indiana, but came to Cali- 
fornia in 1929, and three weeks after he 
arrived began work for the Globe Com- 
pany. In a short time he was appointed 
night foreman, then through a succession 
of promotions was elevated to the vice 
presidential spot just after the war. Fol- 
lowing the death of E. M. Smith he was 
elected president and general manager. 
Charlie is a man who is very much at- 
tached to his family and finds his greatest 
joy in cavorting with them down at his 
Newport beach home, where, of course, 
fishing is one of the most popular sports. 
At the time of this writing he has just 
undergone some major surgery and is re- 
ported to be doing very nicely. His main 
regret is that he won't be able to par- 
ticipate in the A.P.I. festivities, but we'll 
be thinking of him and pulling for a 
speedy recovery. 


CONVALESCENT! 





The petrolic people out this way 
are rather a talented lot, among 
them being poets, artists, writers, 
musicians, sculptors, and all sorts of 
craftsmen and artisans. Cy Rubel, 
the Union executive extracts ser- 
rated symphony of a high order 
from an ordinary joiner’s saw. So 
does Herb Eggleston, the Glendale 
consultant, who lived many years 
in Rumania and was a buddy of 
Prince Carol. Billy McGraw of 
Western Pipe and Steel is the poet 
laureate of the Western petroleum 
industry and paints in words the 
homely philosophy and existence of 
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ONE OF THE TWENTY RANCHERS 


HAL HOWARD, president of Howard Sup- 
ply Company, had his origin in the rifle 
city, Springfield, Illinois, so he comes by 
his hunting yen in a perfectly natural 
way. In 1912 he decided that if he were 
ever going to become a Californian he'd 
better get out here while there was still 
room for an ambitious individual to ex- 
pand. So out he came and upon his 
arrival he landed a job with Ducommun 
that kept him well occupied for some 26 
years. Toward the end of 1937 he organ- 
ized his own concern, Howard Supply Co., 
and has been president of it ever since. 
Hal is a sociable sort of individual who 
is to be found at most consequential oil 
gatherings apparently thoroughly enjoying 
the company of his oil contemporaries. 
When the press of business isn’t too 
severe he usually contrives to organize 
either a game hunting or a fishing trip, 
and it doesn’t matter much what sort of 
game is involved, or what kind of fish. 
One of his favorite haunts is the “Twenty 
Ranch” Duck Club where he can usually 
consort with other petrolic nimrods, and 
there is nothing adds to the comfort of a 
duck blind like another oil man. 





the “toolie” on the drilling rig. 
George Cuccia, the Continental 
oiler has a voice like the late Enrico 
Caruso and knows how to use it. 
Carl Zamloch, the Signal Oil & Gas- 
ser is a professional in card mani- 
pulation and can make lots of other 
things disappear too. Basil Kantzer 
fashions such complexities in ce- 
ramics that even he can’t name 
them. Fred Tyler, the Reed Roller 
Bit sales boss is an artist on the 
Steinway but can’t do a thing with 
it until he has taken off the front, 
the sides, the back, and, everything 
indeed, but the keyboard. Tom 
Sherman is another rathskeller pi- 





SECURITY BUT NOT SOCIAL 


OTTO HAMMER, president and general 
manager of Security Engineering Company, 
was graduated from Stanford University in 
1927. He joined the Security Organization 
in an engineering capacity and became 
chief engineer in 1936. Four years later 
he was named vice president and assist- 
ant ‘General Manager. Ott is a reserved 
sort of chap but is well known and well 
regarded throughout the United States and 
wherever oil is produced in foreign parts. 
He has traveled widely and is fully in- 
formed on world oil affairs. He claims to 
have no hobbies, but if not at least in 
his travels he has shown a predilection 
for most of the pastimes to which oil men 
turn for relaxation and amusement. He 
is seen at most consequential gatherings 
of the petrolic people and obviously en- 
joys being of them and with them. We 
understand also that he likes to sail, fish, 
and at one time was deeply interested 
in hopped-up racing cars. He states, in 
fact, that some excellent first-hand infor- 
mation is derived from second-hand cars. 





anist who spanks out boogie woogie 
with a rare abandon. 
sen, the Bankline and Norwalk re- 
finery expert is also an expert in 
renditions of Japanese and Russian 
dialect. 

John Grant, the Loffland Broth- 
ers prexy, may not be an artist him- 
self, but he certainly is a connois- 
seur of the finer things of life, such 
as literature and art, and his han- 
dling of the Scotch brogue entitles 
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ANOTHER OF EISENHOWER’S BOYS 


HOWARD C. PYLE, consulting petroleum 
engineer and geologist, is an Arizonan 
by birth, but apparently preferred Cali- 
fornia because he moved here when he 
was just a year old. He graduated from 
University of California with the Class of 
1926, then took his masters in petroleum 
engineering at U.S.C. He was first em- 
ployed by Union Oil Company as a geol- 
ogist in Venezuela, then was returned to 
California where in a series of rapid 
elevations he finally became chief pro- 
duction engineer. He was a member of 
General Eisenhower's staff in the European 
theatre Jan. “44 until VE Day and came 
out of it a Lieutenant Colonel. On his 
return he accepted a post as V. P. of the 
Bank of America in charge of oil industry 
loans, but left in 1947 to accept the presi- 
dency of Continental Consolidated Corpo- 
ration. He resigned this latter position 
recently to open up as a _ consultant. 
Howard has long been active in API, 
AIME, AAPG and other oil associations 
and societies. He plays a good game of 
badminton and dominoes, has hunted quite 
a bit, but probably spends most of his 
spare time in his home workshop. It might 
be mentioned, incidentally, that he is a 
director of the Petroleum Club and has 
also been treasurer since its inception. 





him to a starring role in the next 
presentation of Brig O’ Doon. His 
first favorite is not repeatable in a 
high class publication of this kind, 
but his second favorite can and will 
be told. It goes thus and so: An 
old Scottie, carrying a suitcase, 
boarded a street car and put a nickel 
in the fare box. “Hi, you,” said the 
conductor, “the fare on this line has 
gone up to ten cents.” “Well, that’s 
too bad,” replied McTavish, “A 
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HOOTS MON AWA’ WI’ YE! 


JOHN McLEOD, the Macco prexy, is a 
man of whose background and industry 
experience we know nothing, but we know 
enough of his personality to write all that 
is required here. Jock as he is familiarly 
known to his friends is a pretty substantial 
individual both physically and mentally. 
He was born in Scotland. . . it might have 
been yesterday to judge by his lingo, 
which has lost none of its Caledonian burr 
or the inflections peculiar to Gaelic speech. 
Like all Scots he loves a game of “gowf” 
and although he doesn’t play often enough 
to hold consistently in the lower ranges 
he plays well enough often enough to 
enjoy it. Jock is a popular member of 
the Nineteeners where, despite his na- 
tionality, he entertains and is entertained 
with a liberty that belies the charge of 
frugality or thrift. Actually, the big fellow 
is if anything over generous and he has 
a heart as big as a pumpkin. When there 
is a call for funds for any worthy cause 
Jock is never the laggard. He is kidded 
unmercifully, of course, as all Scots are, 
about the supposed natural trait but he 
holds his own very nicely in that kind 
of a verbal duel, and he rises quickly 
and competently to the defense of those 
who are not so adept at handling the 
kidders. 





nickel is a’ ah’ve iverr paid on this 
line an a nickel is a’ I’m gonta pay.” 
They argued back and forth for 
some time, getting louder by the 
minute. Finally in exasperation the 
conductor yanked the cord, stopped 
the car, grabbed. Scottie’s suitcase 
out of his hand and threw it off pre- 
paratory to throwing Scottie off, 
too. The suitcase rolled down an 
embankment and fell into the river, 
whereupon Scottie’s anger knew no 
bounds. “Ya’ durty so and so,” he 
screamed, “Ye’ll certainly suffer for 
this. Ye’ve not only ruined a guid 
five dollar suitcase, but ye’ve 





BREA’S FIRST CITIZEN? 


JUD HILLMAN, partner in Hillman-Kelley, 
was born in Findlay, Ohio, received his 
education in Lima, and started to work 
for National Supply Companv there in 
1901 while still going to school. He later 
finished his education at Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland, and then returned 
to Lima to become a more permanent 
attachment of National Supply. In the 
same year he was moved to California, 
and shortly thereafter opened the Com- 
pany’s Brea store, about the second build- 
ing in town. Jud can’t quite remember 
whether he was the first or second citizen 
of Brea. He was transferred to Texas 
during the Ranger and Burkburnett booms 
in 1919 and became manager of National 
Exploration Company later that year. By 
1922 he was back in California and with 
Ray Cooney formed Hillman-Cooney, Inc., 
which in 1928 became Hillman-Kelley. Jud 
was president at the time of incorpora- 
tion. He is a modest sort of individual 
who, although one of the best known and 
best regarded men in the industry, prefers 
to dodge the Kleig lights. He is a past 
honorary president of Petroleum Produc- 
tion Pioneers, and his greatest joy in life 
is the company of his grand children. 





drowned my son, Donald”. Then 
there was the Caledonian who went 
crazy trying to shoot off his Inde- 
pendence Day firecrackers a little 
bit at a time. 

And just by way of conclusion, 
many a young delegate goes to a 
convention with a great thirst for 
knowledge, and although he may 
not acquire any knowledge, his 
thirst is almost certain to come in 
handy. Also, we have never quite 
understood why so many hours 
should be wasted taking minutes. 
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A LENGTHY TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENT 
That dapper chap, DAVE DAY, Richfield 
Oil Corporation vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, was born in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and attended Johns Hopkins 
and Wisconsin Universities, majoring in 
geology. He came out to California in 
1919, started his own consulting office in 
engineering, and continued in this activity 
until 1923, when he went to Richfield to 
do a 90 day job. It was to design the 
Company’s first refinery which he did. The 
result was a complete departure from all 
prior conception, but it worked ..... right 
economically too ..... and that 90 day 
assignment has stretched into 27 years. 
Dave was appointed refinery engineer at 
the start. but in 1936 became assistant to 
the vice president and in 1945 was elected 
vice president in charge of manufacturing 
and such minor additions as pipe lines, 
marine operations, economics and statis- 
tics and rights-of-way. Dave has been 
active on a raft of pertinent API groups 
and war time industry committees, and is 
a tireless worker for the cause. Away 
from his office he seems to enjoy a game 
of dominoes and is a pretty regular jouster 
with the Petroleum Club boys. Altogether 
Dave is a cheerful, good natured chap 
who despite his familiarity with the poly- 
syllabics of modern refining practice, 
hasn't lost any of the human touch that 
distinguishes the regular guy. 





Evolution 


The development of the oil in- 
dustry over the years received its 
biggest impetus from the invention 
of the pedestrian ram or “carseless 
horridge” as it was once known. 


The evolution of the first boxy 
model with solid tires, a steering 
lever and rear doors, into the long 
slinky (That’s “slinky”, brother) 
limousines that now skim effort- 
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PIONEER GEOPHYSICIST 


HENRY SALVATORI, President of Western 
Geophysical Company of America and its 
foreign affiliate, Western Geophysical 
Company International, is a pioneer in the 
development of the Reflection Seismo- 
graph. In 1927 he was Party Chief on one 
oi the very first crews placed in the field 
to conduct experimental work leading to 
the development of the Reflection Seismo- 
graph and since that time has played an 
important part in the continuous improve- 
ment of geophysical instruments and tech- 
nique. 

At the present time his organizations 
represent one of the largest groups of its 
kind, having thirty-nine seismograph and 
gravity crews at work throughout the 
United States and many foreign countries. 
He is also President of Grant Oil Tool 
Company and MacClatchie Manufacturing 
Company, designers and manufacturers of 
a wide variety of oil tools and equipment. 

He is the current President of the Petro- 
leum Club of Los Angeles, in which he 
finds relief from the pressure of business 
in an occasional game of dominoes. For 
exercise he plays tennis on his home court 
at Bel Air, and by all accounts goes at it 

as avidly as he does at his work. 





lessly over the smooth highways— 
with a motor cop following in the 
blind corner — has necessitated a 
tremendous increase in production 
and a fabulous improvement in 
technique—drilling, production, and 
refining. 


In the baby days of the hurtling 
mania, when the new speed wagons 
crawled over the cobbles at rates in 
excess of ten miles an hour, gasoline 
was any fluid that would burn, and 
the driver had to be a man of deci- 
sion. For one thing, he had to de- 
cide what to wear — a fellow 





HAS WILLIE HOPPE SCARED 


L. GEORGE TREMBLEY, vice president of 
Howard Supply Company, past vice presi- 
dent of the Petroleum Production Pioneers, 
and owner of the loudest string of polo 
shirts in oildom, is a native Angeleno 
and can play golf like nobody's business. 
He began work driving a cartload of Los 
Angeles Records downtown for delivery to 
street vendors. In 1919 he had his first 
taste of oil equipment sales work when 
he joined the Axelson Company. At the 
time he left in 1927 he had become Cali- 
fornia sales manager. For the next few 
years he performed a variety of sales 
chores for Baash-Ross, Byron Jackson, and 
the old Union Tank & Pipe Company. The 
latter sort of disintegrated, leaving him 
nowhere and he then tied up for a short 
session with Oil Well Supply Co. After 
that he became a special functionary of 
Ducommun to introduce and promote the 
sale of Republic oil field tubular goods. 
Later he went east to the mill and while 
there signed up for the California distri- 
butor. With this as a basis, Howard Sup- 
ply Company was formed in 1937, the 
partners being Hal Howard, president, and 
L. George Trembley, vice president. 
George is a Nineteener, a Nomad, and his 
handling of the liquid portion of PPP 
provendor is done with a delicacy that 
has endeared him to every member. He 
is a rough customer in a gin rummy joust 
and since his three-cushion billiard game 
has reached its peak, Willie Hoppe has 
been keeping mighty quiet. 





couldn’t lie under a car all day in 
any old kind of a suit. 


If he was going to be a drip pan, 
the least he could do was to be a 
well dressed one. So he decked him- 
self out in wildly patterned knick- 
ers, a protective linen duster, and a 
large white cap with peak reversed 
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CHIEF MULKEY MAKE PALAVER 
A. G. MULKEY, branch manager of Wauke- 
sha Motor Company, is the proprietor of 
an Apple Valley rancho, on which he 
hopes soon to be able to demonstrate a 
sort of multi-sports gimmick that is largely 
in what might be termed the “incubation 
stage” yet. Like many another man who 
travels a great deal and likes fishing, 
hunting, golfing, skiing, etc., he finds that 
the sports equipment takes up altogether 
too much room and also weighs too much. 
He is, therefore, concentrating on the in- 
vention of a combination multi-purpose 
golf club, shotgun, fishing pole, and ski 
outfit, that will fit into a small handbag. 
Chief Mulkey, interpreter of Indian lore, 
points out, incidentally, that the word 
“Waukesha” means “place of good waters.” 
Red men discovered many moons ago 
place of good waters and named it Wau- 
kesha. Oil men go same place and 
discover many good motors also named 
Waukesha. That why Indian and white 
man no fightum war any more—both likum 
same thing—Waukesha. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the Chief on his 
Apple Valley reservation. 





to keep his bare neck from being af- 
fected by the slip stream. Thus he 
whooped it over what was then 
known as “the highway”, a large 
stogie clenched between his strong 
white teeth. The stogie made him 
sick but he clenched it anyway—it 
was part of the regulation outfit. 
The driver had to be a mighty 
energetic individual in these days 
too, for at frequent intervals his in- 
fernal machine would suddenly wilt 
under the strain of some fearful in- 
ward agony, forcing an immediate 
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HE KNOWS HIS ALBACORE 


WILBUR F. “BILL” BETTIS, manager of the 
M. O. Johnston export corporation, two 
time president of Los Angeles Chapter 
Nomads and one of its founders, is a 
Michigander hailing from the village of 
Hart. He came west in 1919, however, re- 
ceived his education in the Glendale 
schools and began his career working for 
John T. Bibb, architect. Thereafter he 
garnered an extensive experience in oil 
operations first with Wilshire Oil Com- 
pany, and later with Pacific Oil Tool Com- 
pany, the progenitor of Lane-Wells, in 
which he worked directly under Walter 
Wells. His initial contact with the M. O. 
Johnston interests took place in 1933, when 
he was employed as a draftsman, and it 
didn’t take long for his keen business 
ability to express itself. He has since 
moved steadily upwards, keeping pace 
with the expanding operations of M. O. 
Johnston Oil Well Servicing Company 
and is now a highly regarded executive 
in the export subsidiary of this very sub- 
stantial organization. Bill is an enthusi- 
astic equestrian and Roy Rogers doesn’t 
think any more of Trigger than Bill thinks 
of his saddle horse, Tony, on which he 
trots the bridle trails of Glendale and vi- 
cinity at every opportunity. He is also 
an expert with a camera, and what he 
doesn’t know about the habits and haunts 
of ocean fish is hardly worth knowing. 
Another extra curricular interest in which 
he has long been a constructive factor is 
the Boy Scout movement, in which he has 
has done some excellent work. 





and thorough inspection. Should 
the diagnosis indicate drought, the 
jehu would gingerly unscrew the 
radiator cap until a blast of super- 
heated steam blew it out of his 
hand. And if it didn’t remove an 
aural appendage on its way to the 
stratosphere, he would consume the 
next hour in filling it up from a 
nearby pond with an empty salmon 
can. Half the water went in the 
radiator and the other half went up 
his sleeve, but eventually that par- 
ticular trouble was taken care of. 
Then he checked for flat tires. In- 








THE HOST OF ENSENADA 


PERRY KILSBY, president of Perry Kilsby, 
Incorporated, was born in New London, 
Conn., educated at Brown University, and 
was an attache of B & W Company for 
some 17 years in engineering and sales 
capacities. This arrangement was changed 
in January 1939 when he was western man- 
ager of sales in Los Angeles, and formed 
his own company to act as Pacific Coast 
agent for the B & W Tube Company. Perry 
Kilsby, Inc., was founded in 1946 and has 
since been distributor for National, Shelby 
Mechanical, and other well known brands 
of tubular goods. Although for many years 
a confirmed golf and baseball addict Perry 
now indulges in what is supposed to be a 
less strenuous pursuit, but the way he 
does it, as can be seen from the accom- 
panying illustration it is much more enter- 
taining than relaxing. Entertaining, in- 
deed, is the Kilsby forte! His fishing forays 
carry him all the way down the coast from 
Seattle to Ensenada, and in this latter vil- 
lage he has become such an institution 
that he is known familiarly to natives and 
visitors alike as the Host of Ensenada. 





side the car he couldn’t tell whether 
he had a flat or not — except that 
maybe the vibration was a little 
more severe when everything was 
all right and when you had a flat the 
car ran more smoothly. 

Usually, he had lost the gasoline 
stick somewhere along the way, so 
he gauged the tank with a stone tied 
on the end of a string. To his dis- 
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THE HORSE IS HIS BEST FRIEND 


S. SIRACUSA, plant manager of S. R. 
Bowen Company, is a real pioneer in 
the design of oil well tools. He was one 
of the first machinists to work with Oil 
Well Supply Company and Baker Oil Tools 
in Coalinga and has not only watched the 
gradual technological improvement of the 
entire drilling process over the years, but 
has in a very substantial way helped to 
bring it about. He has been with the 
Bowen Company since its inception and 
has become well recognized in engineer- 
ing circles as one of the industry's most 
resourceful designers. In his leisure time 
he seems to derive his greatest pleasure 
from horse back riding and is frequently 
seen on the bridle path astride his favorite 
saddle horse. He claims to have discovered 
a long time ago that horse sense is simply 
not betting on them. 





he lost the stone inside the 
tank, precipitating almost certain 
gall bladder trouble. Thereupon, he 
tightened the straps on the lamps, 
and then crawled underneath in a 


may 


last search for ruptures and adhe- 
sions. Finally, cranking until his 
sacroiliac had moved him to sacri- 
legious expostulation, he mounted 
the poop deck once more, and was 
off for another ten minutes or so of 


uninterrupted pleasure. 


Contrast that with the lot of the 
present day motorist who has actu- 
ally so little to do in the cockpit of 
his 1950 Packlac that he falls back 
in utter exhaustion if he is called 
upon to make a couple of fast left- 
hand signals. 
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THE SAGA OF WIRE ROPE FERRER 


KENNETH S. “WIRE ROPE” FERRER, is a 
Muncie, Indiana boy who attended schools 
in his native state, New York, and South 
Carolina, and then developed an un- 
quenchable yen to see the west. He ar- 
rived in California in early 1922 and has 
never since regretted this move. In June 
1927 he became an inspector for Columbia 
Steel Company at its Torrance Works, and 
nine years later following an expansive 
experience in the operational end of the 
business, he was transferred to Los An- 
geles sales. Ken now lives in that livewire 
town, Compton, which is famous for pro- 
ducing football players. He is a tireless 
civic worker and has been active in all 
sorts of altruistic enterprise. He was, for 
example one of the founders of the Comp- 
ton Community Center which gives some 
4000 youths the best environment for their 
development. He organized and manages 
a 90 piece symphony orchestra in connec- 
tion with this same institution and in every 
respect has a civic service record of which 
any man might be proud. 


Tittle for Tattle 

Some years ago a geologist down 
in Borneo on an exploratory mis- 
sion was eaten by cannibals. This so 
incensed the president of the AAPG 
at that time that he went down to 
Borneo himself and ate a couple of 
cannibals just to teach them a les- 
son. ‘ 

Also, our Uncle Angus McBag- 
pipes ran a service station in Dun- 
dee for many years. To certain of 
his customers he always gave a cut 
of one penny a gallon because they 
were his friends. And because he 
was their friend he also cut the size 
of the gallon a wee bit. 





HE KNOWS HIS SPORTS ETIQUETTE 


GILBERT NESHEIM, partner in the Allied 
Supply Company, was born in Lake Mills, 
Iowa, but grew up in the vicinity of 
Minot, North Dakota. He came out to 
California in 1926 for the Walworth Com- 
pany as district manager, and stayed on 
this job until 1937 when he started his 
own Company, Union Pipe & Supply, sell- 
ing largely to the oil industry. Three 
years later with Joe Aderhold and Gordon 
Tunnell he formed Allied Supply Com- 
pany which is still a smooth running con- 
cern. Gil is a popular member of the 
Nineteeners and has two pastimes to 
which he devotes himself when circum- 
stances are right—gin rummy and golf. 
We have watched him perform at both 
and can say that he is well above aver- 
age. In gin rummy. he sorts his runs and 
sets in a very orderly manner, and when 
he lays down a gin only gloats slightly, 
after the manner of a gentleman. When 
he misses a golf putt he also shows rare 
restraint, scarcely ever throwing his putter 
away, and you can hardly hear him 
crunching his teeth. 





A Glossary of Golf Terms for 
The Uninitiated 

It would perhaps be well that vis- 
iting delegates addicted to the prac- 
tice of golf first become familiar 
with the terms used in California, 
at least by the petrolic people, and 
learn something also of their mean- 
ing. “Birdie” is what you get from 
the other three players as you tee 
off. 


An “eagle” is a small boy who 
watches from the hillside while you 
drive a new ball into the woods. 
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INDULGES IN NATATORY EXERCISE 


WILLIAM F. HUMPHREY, president of Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company, first became connected with the oil industry 
in October, 1925, when he was elected a director of Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., a former subsidiary of Tide Water Associated, 
operating chiefly in the Pacific Coast states. When Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company was incorporated, on April 
1, 1926, as a holding company, owning a majority of the 
outstanding capital stock of Associated Oil Company and 
Tide Water Oil Company of New Jersey, William F. Hum- 
phrey was elected a director. Four months later he was 
elected chairman of the Board of Associated Oil Company 
and a year later became vice president of the holding com- 
pany. He was elected to the presidency of Associated in 
1927 and held that position continuously until 1933, when 
he was elected to the presidency of Tide Water Associated. 

During World War II, Humphrey served on many important 
governmental committees, among them the P.I.W.C. He was 
on the executive committee of that group; was a member 
of the National Oil Policy Committee, and chairman of the 
General Committee of District 5, to which he was appointed 
by the Petroleum Administrator for War. He is a director 
and vice president of Western Oil & Gas Association and 
a member of the executive committee of API. In his leisure 
moments we understand, he keeps himself in shape for his 
heavy responsibilities by swimming, at which he is reputed 

to be a pretty proficient performer. 





When you have played past, he 





MAY BE SHARP DIVOT LOFTER 
JACK MANILDI, president and owner of Mell O. Haldeman 
Corporation, is a native of Santa Cruz, California, attended 
high school there, but came South to finish with the Class 
of ‘28 at Pomona College. Upon completion of his studies, 
he began work at Harvard Military Academy as Athletic 
Director, coaching football, basket ball, and baseball, among 
other things. He left this school in 1934 and after a short 
spell in service work with General Petroleum Corp., attached 
himself to Oil Well Supply Company, where he remained 
for the next 9 years. Then from 1944 to 1946 he was sales 
manager for Pacific Tube Company and in May of the latter 
year, he bought out the Mell O. Haldeman Corporation of 
which he is now owner and president. Jack is a pleasant 
fellow with an easy smile and in consequence has a lot of 
friends. In his spare moments he plays golf and being 
athletically inclined we rather imagine he plays it well. In 
any case we suggest that you see him in action before 
betting too heavily on your own game. 





pounces on it and sells it back to 
you next Saturday. 


“Dormie” is where the divot loft- 
ers sleep. 








A “lie” is just another name for 
a golfer’s score. 


The “rough” is the player who 
drives into your back when you are 
just about twenty yards off the tee. 


“Woods” are what most golfers 
can’t keep out of. 





“Irons” are what most golfers 
should be put into. 


A “green” is a term of endear- 
ment applied to a beginner. 


The “tee” is a wooden tack on the 
head of which the ball remains se- 
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renely perched and unharmed, while 
everything else suffers abominably. 


A “hole“ is what you make in a 
ten dollar bill when you get too 
chesty about your ability. 


A “stroke” is what the dub has 
the first time he breaks a hundred. 





“Bunker” is what your game gets 
no matter how much you practice. 





A “chip” is something that isn’t 
worth five cents, excepting maybe 
in a game of penny ante. 





A “hazard” is an obstacle to your 
game, such as a lake, a tree, or the 
way you play. 


“Swing” is what the guy should 
do who starts a conversation just as 
you are about to putt. 





The “pivot” is a graceful motion 
of the body that enables the player 
to miss the ball with much greater 
force. 





A “divot” is a disgraceful motion 
of the sward that results from mis- 
sing the wall with great force. 





“Fore” is a shriek of triumph ut- 
tered by a player when his ball 
strikes a member of the slow four- 
some ahead. 





And, concluding, the “19th hole” 
is where little boys who tell lies go 
when they become big men who tell 
lies. 
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DOMINE OF THE DOMINOES 


MARELEY C. BROWN, partner in the Hill- 
man-Kelley institution and well known 
club man, had his first glimpse of this 
wicked old world in Cleveland, Ohio. He 
attended Kenyon College and started to 
work with Jones & Laughlin at Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh in 1917. He came to Cali- 
fornia as manager of tube sales for the 
Pacific Coast, but in 1935 jumped in with 
the Hillman-Kelley interests and has not 
since been sorry. Mark is well known in 
California oil circles. He is usually to be 
found at consequential gatherings of the 
petrolic people regardless of whether they 
are social or industrial. He has three vio- 
lent loves—his family, the pipe business, 
and dominoes—in the order named. His 
domino prowess has reached such a high 
state of perfection, indeed, that he is find- 
ing it difficult to secure opponents, and he 
has been urged by several of his perennial 
victims to give lessons. There is no ques- 
tion that Mark is a toughie at the tile toss- 
ing pastime. Few are in his class when 
it comes to pegging around the skunk cor- 
ner, and the tenacity with which he hangs 
on to the double-five has never quite been 
equalled. 





System 


The stewards announced the open- 
ing day 
With the usual loud fanfare, 
So Bennington Smith took a whole 
month’s pay 
A racing form and his horseless 
shay, 
And he hied out Santa Anita way 
Resolved to get his share 
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LEADING MUD EXPERT 


GEORGE L. RATCLIFFE, general manager 
of Baroid Sales Division of National Lead 
Company, is a native of Buffalo, New York. 
He graduated from Carnegie Tech at Pitts- 
burgh with the Class of 1912, and began 
to work with People’s Natural Gas Co., 
a subsidiary of Standard of New Jersey, 
as manager of one: of its Pennsylvania di- 
visions. His work consisted of drilling 
wells, laying pipe line, constructing na- 
tural gasoline plants, and pushing gas 
sales. He left this concern in 1920 and 
for the next five years was in Thurber, 
Texas, doing similar work for Texas Pa- 
cific Coal & Oil Company. During the last 
two years he was vice president. In 1925 
he came to California, accepted a post 
with General Petroleum Corporation as 
manager of the gas department, but left 
in 1929 to take over California Talc Co., 
of which he was a minor stockholder. 
While there he pioneered in the scientific 
development of mud for drilling purposes 
and when the organization sold out to 
Baroid in 1936, George remained as man- 
ager of the Baroid Division of Natural 
Lead Co. He is also a director of National 
Lead. He is a founder and past president 
of the Gas Association of America: is a 
past vice president of the Natural Gasoline 
Association of America, and is the only 
two time prexy of CNGA. For diversion 
George has a home workshop in which 
he can make anything that is required and 
a lot of things that are not. We are told 
too that he likes to gather with a con- 
genial group around the piano and give 
the old time songs hail columbia... 





Though Bennington Smith was 

really no lout, 
Be it said to his lasting disgrace 

He had doped a swell system for 
picking them out, 

And the first horse he chose could 
have won with the gout, 

But he switched to a tip that he got 
from a tout, 


And lost on the opening race. 















SKIPPER OF THE FALCON 
D. S. “DAVE” FAULKNER, vice president 
of National Supply Company, was born 
in Grafton, North Dakota, and is a gradu- 
ate of Purdue University. For lo these 
many years he has been a prominent 
figure around the western petrolic circuit 
on which he is widely known and highly 
regarded. He has been so long directing 
the affairs of National Supply Company 
that to most Californians he is the Na- 
tional Supply Company. He is a director 
of P.E.S.A. Pacific Coast District in which 
he has been active since its inception. 
He is a member of most of the Clubs and 
Associations that bring oil men together 
and has always been a good mixer. For 
diversion he is the owner of a yacht, “The 
Falcon,” that he navigates skillfully about 
the Pacific waters and on which he en- 
tertains his friends at frequent intervals 
when the weather is right, and it is always 
right in California. He is not averse either 
to a hunting or fishing trip with a few 
congenial companions, in fact, if there is 
one thing above all others that may be 
said for the National Supply proxy, it is 
that he is always companionable. He ob- 
viously likes to be with oil people, and 

the feeling seems to be mutual. 





He chewed on his whiskers and fer- 
vently swore 
As fans not infrequently do, 
That the tips of the touts he would 
henceforth ignore, 
And would bet on his own system 
choice evermore. 
He did on the next, and was Ben- 
nington sore 
When he missed on number two? 


His system’s defeat, you could tell 
at a glance, 
Had the poor fellow inwardly 
stirred. 
He was rapidly losing his first non- 
chalance, 
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HELPED START THE P.P.P. 
B. BRONZAN, better known to his friends as Lou, is regarded 
by the oil equipment trade as one of its most promising 
young executives. He is at the present time general manager 
of Baash-Ross Tool Company and by all accounts is handling 
this hefty assignment in a very capable manner. Lou was 


born in Tehachapi, California, and did his first work for the - 


old Union Iron Works, structural steel fabricators of Los An- 
geles. He stayed with Union until Consolidated Steel Corpo- 
ration was started and two months after that he accepted 
a spot in the accounting office of Baash-Ross. That was in 
1929 and he has been there since. Not long after his initial 
employment he received a special trainee indoctrination 
that involved some time in most of the significant phases 
of the business. He has climbed with little interruption 
through successive promotion to his present elevation. Lou 
plays an occasional game of golf but is too busy to take 
it seriously. He’s one of the three men who conceived the 
original idea of a Petroleum Production Pioneers organiza- 
tion and helped to get in under way in 1944. 





And he tore up his stub like a man 
in a trance, 
As on the “concensus” he ventured 
a chance, 
And was nicked once again in the 
third. 


He knew very well he was acting 
the fool. 
He was really a very smart man. 
An outstanding student of maths at 
school, 
He applied every known mathema- 
tical rule 
In selecting the fourth, but was 
knocked for a ghoul, 
When the board showed his nag 
“also ran”. 


For the fifth one he picked out the 

year’s leading jock 
And laid heavy kale on his nose, 

But the champ rode that time on an 
elderly crock 

That suffered severely from spavins 
and shock, 

And so, sad to say, did poor Ben- 
nington’s sock, 
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When they posted the news at the 
close. 
In the last race he plunged on an 
elegant steed 
That the clockers tabbed “second 
to none.” 
Calvin, his name — of impeccable 
breed— 
And Calvin was properly titled, in- 
deed, 
For after he’d forged way out front 
in the lead, 
He quit and did not choose to run. 


While Bennington Smith’s mathe- 
matical knack 
Was taking a sock on the chin 
And systems were laying him flat 
on his back, 
Destroying his faith and depleting 
his sack, 
His wife stayed at home and made 
oodles of jack 
Picking them out with a pin. 
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Haskell Greene 


SHOOTING SINCE 1920 


LINER CLEANING 


CEMENTING 


SAFETY JOINTS 





The Hercules Companies 


P.O. BOX 334 


WHITTIER, CALIF. 


615 BROWN ST., BAKERSFIELD, CALIF. 


PHONE BAKERSFIELD 
242-47 


With the Research Boys 


It is our confirmed belief that 
people are unnecessarily alarmed by 
the progress in nuclear fission, and 
sub-atomics generally. Shucks! 
When we were a struggling young 
chemist down in Wilmington a few 
years ago, we often used to grab a 
handful of atoms and tear them to 
shreds with our bare teeth just for 
the heck of it. Actually, if folks 
would just take the time to learn 
something of the basics of the 
atomic theory, they wouldn’t be so 
afraid of it. 


It is really quite simple: To begin 
with one must understand that all 
matter is composed of tiny particles, 
called atoms and monocles. Mono- 
cles are rather larger than atoms, 


PHONE OXFORD 
438-31 OR 414-418 


but are nevertheless small enough 
to be put in your eye. In fact lots 
of English people do it. 


Atoms and monocles are in a con- 
stant state of motion as you would 
see if you could peer through an 
electron miscroscope, which ought 
to ease the housing shortage a bit— 
only, of course, if they move in an 
outward direction. 


For many years we physicists 
thought that atoms and monocles 
represented the ultimate in subdivi- 
sion, although any realtor could 
have told us how stupid that was. 
Anyway, an English scientist, Lord 
Bartlemy Fitz-Hawkins (pro- 
nounced ‘“‘Bitzkins’’) one day 
dropped a monocle on a cement 
sidewalk near Picadilly Circus and 


splintered it into a thousand frag. 
ments, the monocle, that is, not the 
sidewalk. This, of course, siinply 
wrecked the theory of monocular 
indestructibility, and His Lordship 
was so bowled over by the whole 
amazing circumstance that he ejac- 
ulated, “My word!” 


Then with proof that the monocle 
was divisible, he launched a vicious 
attack on the atom, and in no time 
at all had discovered that with a 
good sharp axe and someone to hold 
the atoms still, he could split them 
as neat as you please. He exhibited 
some cracked atoms before the 
Clackton-On-Mere Scientific Club, 
of which he was a member in ar- 
rears, and for his great contribution 
to nuclear science was forgiven his 
delinquency. 


Later, some busybody invented a 
contrivance called a “cyclotron” 
which splits atoms without having 
to be sharpened every fifteen min- 
utes. Now every physicist and his 
brother carry cyclotrons on their 
watch chains with the result that 
the market is literally glutted with 
busted atoms. In fact, you can now 
get a breakfast food composed en- 
tirely of atom hearts and what's 
more each package contains a sher- 
iff’s badge. 


Frankly, we refuse to torture our- 
self with fear of the terrible destruc- 
tive power of the atom. On the 
contrary, we prefer to think of 
atomic force being applied to good 
works, and we look forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to the day 
when we shall be able to sit com- 
fortably indoors while outside in the 
broiling sun, the lawn is_ being 
mowed by a couple of atoms of 
Uranium 238. 


Thanksgiving 

As we once more approach the 
season of thanksgiving, let us not 
forget to be duly grateful for these 
two great national institutions — 
turkey dinners and sodium bicar- 
bonate. 


And we would earnestly urge that 
without further delay the turkey be 
proclaimed the national bird of the 
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United States. What has the bald 
eagle ever done to deserve this 
honor? He is a sourpuss, an incor- 
rigible isolationst, and he doesn’t 
taste good. He preys upon the weak 
and distressed, and the slightest 
thing makes him soar. 


The turkey, on the other hand, is 


1, kindly bird, chokeful of delicious 


chestnut dressing, and he improves 
the taste of cranberry sauce in a 
most remarkable way. He is so 
anxious to please that he grows 
both white and dark meat, and his 
natural call, “Gobble gobble!” is an 
obvious invitation to test their de- 
lectability. 


There are cynical people, of 
course, who will contend that de- 
spite any and all argument, the na- 
tional bird of America remains the 
raspberry. 


But we still nominate the turkey 
as the ornithological species that 
most aptly symbolizes American- 
ism. Look at his stamina—why he 
is the only bird extant that lasts a 
full week after he is dead. 


Incidentally, it is not generally 
known, but we are told on reliable 
authority that scientific breeding 
has developed a new kind of turkey 
with four drumsticks, built-in can- 
died yams, and no neck. 


Diverging slightly here, the cus- 
tomer remonstrated with Rastus, 
“You said you could get me a do- 
mestic turkey. If this one is do- 
mestic, how come it has bird shot 
in it.” To this Rastus replied in- 
nocently but convincingly, “Ah 
specs dat waz meant foh me, suh.” 


And, just by way of advice, if you 
don’t like the gizzard, kidneys, 
liver, and other internal workings, 
they can be strung together to make 
a nice lavalliere for your best girl. 
(We don’t know what a lavalliere is 
either, but the word certainly gives 
the page a ritzy appearance.) 


Wherewith, after careful deliber- 
ation, we offer this discomforting 
prediction: There will be no ap- 
preciable drop in meat prices as 
long as beef cattle continue their ob- 
stinate demands for better social 
conditions, 


Also, the man we really feel sorry 
for at Thanksgiving is the one who 
is afflicted with an impediment in 


his reach. - 
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JOHNSTON 


welcomes the AP | to California 


and extends you 
a cordial invitation 
to visit our plant 


M. 0. JOHNSTON OIL FIELD SERVICE CORPORATION 


M. 0. JOHNSTON OIL FIELD EXPORT CORPORATION 





Things You Can Look for in 
1951 


The more expensive cars will be 
equipped -with opaque windshields 
so that the driver will have a legiti- 
mate excuse for what is going to 
happen any minute. 

The 3lst API convention and 
another rash of cocktail parties. 


Other cars will have loud speak- 
ing systems so that the loud speak- 
ing of the driver can be heard by the 


other driver he is speaking loud 
about. ‘ 

Oil wells — several — will be 
drilled from the same rathole. 

You will be able to buy ear stop- 
pers for listening to speakers you 
don’t like. 


You will be able to buy shirts 
with no buttons on them so that you 
will know in advance that they are 
coming back from the laundry with 
no buttons on them if they come 
back from the laundry. 
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T. E. Lawless presenting “Tiny” Fillmore of Fillmore Drilling with Service Policy 
on new GM Diesel Powered air controlled pump unit fabricated by 


LAWLESS BROTHERS INCORPORATED 


1131 33rd St., Bakersfield, Calif. Phone 34460 
GM Diesel Engines Westinghouse Controls 











AND READY FOR 
HEAVY DUTY 


For the utmost in per- 
formance, safety and 
long life, specify Wick- 
wire Rope. Available in 
all sizes and construc- 
tions; in both regular 
lay and WISSCOLAY® 
Pre-formed. 

Write now for your 
freecopy of “Know Your 
Ropes.” Contains 82 
pages of suggestions on 
selection, application 
and usage of Wire Rope. 
Write Wire Rope Sales 
Office, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Div. of 

C.F. & I, 
Palmer, 
Mass. 


— 
WICKWIRE (| 








ROPE & SUBSIDIARIES 


PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


On the Pacific Coast 
The California Wire Cloth Corp. 
Oakland 6, California 
In the West 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Denver 2, Colorado 
In the East 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, 
New York 18, N, Y. 
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Science Is Wonderful 


In the early days of the oil busi- 
ness, drilling was much more hap- 
hazard than it is today and drillers 
were strong arm individuals who 
entertained a scathing disregard for 
the scientist. Wells were improperly 
or inadequately cased and had a de- 
cided tendency to choke up with 
sand. To overcome this difficulty 
there was developed a “torpedo”, 
which was merely a charge of nitro- 
glycerine, enclosed in a container, 
lowered to the required depth and 
exploded. This cracked new chan- 
f nels into the formation, blew the 
debris out of the hole and, if the op- 
erator was lucky, started a new and 
bigger flow of oil. 


One producer ran into some sand 
trouble in what had been a very 
good well, so he promptly sent to 
the factory for a torpedo. The ship- 
ping clerk placed the bomb care- 
fully in the back of a horse-drawn 
wagon, the driver climbed up front, 
taking his dog beside him for com- 
pany, and soon they were on their 
way to the lease. Somewhere en- 
route, the wagon wheel dropped 
suddenly in a rut and the torpedo 
went off with a terriffic blast, blow- 
ing the entire equipage to pieces. 


Here the story becomes a bit 
; gruesome, so those who are 
squeamish about such matters 
should leave the room. Anyway, to 
continue, all that could be found of 
the driver was gathered together 
and preparations were being made 
for burial, when the relatives of the 
deceased strenuously objected to 
his being buried along with the dog. 
The insurance company conse- 
quently hired a noted biological 
chemist at a very high fee to segre- 
gate the remains. 


In due course the chemist arrived, 
loaded down with microscopes; bal- 
ances, test-tubes, and all the para- 
phernalia of his abstruse art, and 
without delay began to work on his 
ghastly project. Three days and 
nights later, he had completed it— 
the remains were separated into two 
pathetic heaps, a big one and a little 
one—and the principals were just 
about to hand him a check for his 
services, when the dog came home. 


Frank Hill was riding around 
Signal Hill once in the early days of 
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“ALLIED for SERVICE’ 


Representing: 


POWELL VALVES 

NATIONAL TRANSIT PUMPS 

MC CORD FORCE FEED LUBRICATORS 
TUBE-TURNS WELDING FITTINGS 
BETHLEHEM PIPE 

HANCOCK VALVES 

ASHCROFT GAUGES 

CONSOLIDATED RELIEF VALVES 
AMERICAN THERMOMETERS 
EVERLASTING BLOW OFF VALVES 
CLARK STEAM TRAPS 

CLARK PIPE STRAINERS 

FISHER REGULATORS & CONTROLLERS 
WATSON STILLMAN FORGED STEEL FITTINGS 


B & B WIRE ROPE 


RIDGID PIPE TOOLS 


Office and Warehouse: 
4240 Santa Ana Street 
SOUTH GATE, CALIF. 





GRABLER PIPE FITTINGS 
BONNEY FORGE WELDOLET FITTINGS 


TUBBS MANILA ROPE 
WILLIAMS PIPE TONGS & VISE 


You may obtain free engineering advice 
and catalogs by just phoning us. 
LOgan 8-3261 


LLIED SUPPLY COMPANY 


Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 2376 Terminal Annex 
LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF. 








Long Beach development when his 
windshield became spattered up 
with rotary mud. He looked around 
to see whence it came and there was 
a rotary bit sticking out through the 
side of the Hill and churning away 
merrily. Presently it stopped and 
an overshot came out and grabbed 
it and pulled it back in the hole. 


All work and no play makes a 
man a production foreman. 


Then there was the driller who 
circulated so long he became dizzy. 


- “You're putting these safety shoes 

on the wrong feet,” said the tool- 
pusher, and the derrick man re- 
plied, “You’re crazy, these are the 
only feet I’ve got.” 


The word California is derived 
from the Spanish caliente, meaning 
“hot” and fornio, meaning “fur- 
nace”. 
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You are cordially invited 
to attend our demonstration of sand 
and gas control equipment at the Bilt- 
more Hotel during the API convention. 


Power-driven filters for deep-well 
pumps are relatively new and it may 
be of interest and value to you fo see 
how they operate. 


Our exhibit will be in Sample Room 
2338 throughout the convention. 





CORPORATION 


Gale 








A shipping clerk at one of the lo- 
cal oil companies sent love and kis- 
ses to a base commander in Korea 
and 4000 tons of asphalt to his best 
girl. 





And we never could figure why a 
wealthy outfit like the oil industry 
should have so many run down 
tanks. 





Most of the inside stories of the 
oil industry are written by outsid- 
ers. 
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If Colonel Drake were to return 
to the oilfields today the only things 
he would recognize would be the 
wisecracks. 


By way of a tip: To avoid leaky 
steam pipes, pass by at a safe dis- 
tance. 


A chair that can be adjusted to 
1500 different positions has just 
been invented, a swell gadget for a 
pumper whose boss is on vacation. 





An eastern visitor was being con- 
voyed on a sightseeing trip over the 
oilfields when he spotted a young 
fellow from his home town working 
on a drilling rig. He went up to 
him, slapped him on the back and 
said, “Why, Jim, I didn’t know you 
were out here in the oil business,” 
and Jim replied, “Well, for heaven’s 
sake don’t tell my folks about it 
when you see them—they think I’m 
bartending.” 





Oily to bed and oily to rise makes 
a man healthy, wealthy and oily. 





We are informed by a scientific 
publication that tannin is now used 
successfully to remove sulphur from 
crude oil. Tannin, we might add, 
is also mighty good for removing 
the bad habits from children. 





Grand pianos are now being made 
from plexiglas, a completely trans- 
parent plastic, and it looks as if a 
lot of oil men are going to have to 
find a new hiding place for that 
crock. 





Casing perforators are also excel- 
lent gadgets for opening the button 
holes in new shirts. 





Knocking means one of three 
things, opportunity, jealousy, or 
carbon. 





The wife of a natural gas oper- 
ator says that when she finds out 
what makes absorption oil lean, she 
is going to take some. 





Geologists are great fault finders, 
and besides they take too much for 
granite. 





An English writer says Ameri- 
cans are weak in creating intricate 
design requiring deep and_ solid 
thought. The Englishman has ob- 
viously never seen a pipe Hine map 
of Signal Hill. 





An oilfield landlady advertises, 
“Rooms for oil men—big and airy.” 





Another ad says, “Large size 
shirts for sale for men with 17 or 18 
necks.” 
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A refinery worker came out on 
the job a few days ago with a bad 
cold. He was running a tempera- 
ture of 103, so the safety supervisor 
wouldn’t allow him to go near the 
gasoline storage. 





1950 API Convention Host 
Committees 


Clarence S. Beesemyer, General 
Chairman. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

P. E. Lakin, Chairman; L. L. Au- 
bert, J. A. Crawford, C. S. Jones, 
Wm. Keck, Jr., T. S. Petersen, 
Reese H. Taylor. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

H. D. Collier, Chairman; C. R. 
Allen, C. E. Boone, Harold L. 
Briggs, H. A. Eklund, R. E. Haven- 
strite, R. P. Huggins, Wm. F. 
Humphrey, C. A. Johnson, Ralph 
B. Lloyd, M. A. Machris, A. C. 
Mattei, R. L. Minckler, S. B. Mo- 
sher, Will J. Reid, L. P. St. Clair, 
Wm. L. Stewart, Jr., J. B. Suther- 
land, W. W. Valentine, C. P. Wat- 
son, Torrey H. Webb, W. C. Wha- 
ley, L. K. Whittier. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Wm. Reinhardt,Chairman; L. L. 
Aubert, W. W. Valentine, Torrey 
H. Webb, L. K. Whittier. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE 

C. S. Jones, Chairman; C. R. Al- 
len, Lot Bowen, Earle M. Jorgen- 
sen, C. P. Watson, W. C. Whaley, 
L. K. Whittier. 

COMMITTEE AT-LARGE 

C. P. Watson, Chairman; M. S. 
App, E. S. Dulin, R. S. Durkee, 
John W. Hancock, Joseph Jensen, 
Harry J. March, E. E. Pyles, A. C. 
Rubel, H. T. Wyatt. 

RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

Leigh M. Battson, Chairman; 
John B. Beman, R. E. Havenstrite, 
Loren L. Hillman, H. A. Jackson, 
C. A. Johnson, Wm. C. McDuffie, 
Frank A. Morgan, O. H. Muller, 
George J. O’Brien, Thos. W. Sim- 


mons. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
COMMITTEE 


Frank A. Morgan, Chairman. 

This Committee composed of 
WILDCAT COMMITTEE of 
Western Oil and Gas Association. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 


Neal H. Anderson, Philip H. 
Angell, E. O. Bachmann, H. K. 
Bagley, Wm. A. Bartholomae, Al- 
phonzo E. Bell, Jr., E. A. Bender, 
Othmar Berry, A. O. Birch, Brad- 
ford Bishop, E. L. Blanck, Rush M. 
Blodget, W. H. Brayton, E. Robert 
Burns, A. Duane Bush, Charles W. 
Camp, John Christopher, E. E. 
Combs, Wm. S.:-Comstock, C. M. 
Cotton; E:-P. (Craik L.A. Cransoa: 
A. J. Delaney, L. A. Delaney, B. F. 
deLanty, B. E. Devere, Chester F. 
Dolley, Howard Dumm, D. D. Dun- 
lap, D. W. Elliott, John B. Elliott, 
R. C. Enderly, F. E. Fairfield, D. D. 
Feldman, J. M. Feldman, W. S. 
Fisher, Miles F. Fitzgerald, D. S. 
Fletcher, R. G. Follis, Thomas 
Fournier, L. W. Frankley, M. E. 
Frazier, C. B. Garretson, W. H. 
Geis, W. R. Gerard, J. Paul Getty, 
J. H. Gilliland, Burton E. Green, J. 
H. Grimes, H. Paul Grimm, E. B. 
Hall, Jr., H. R. Hamilton, Wilbur 
Harrison, Jack Herley, A. T. Jer- 
gins, E. H. Jones, Wm. M. Keck, 
W. A. Kirk, H. S. Kohlbush, W. G. 
Kreiger, J. R. Laughlin, Frank R. 








Oil Producer 
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NEVADA 6-4038 





25 YEARS 


of Service to the 


CASING AND DRILL PIPE REPAIR WORK 
TO API SPECIFICATIONS 


WE CARRY A LARGE STOCK OF NEW 
CASING, TUBING AND LINE 
PIPE COUPLINGS 


B & B PIPE AND TOOL CO. 


3111 CHERRY AVE., LONG BEACH 7 
LONG BEACH 4-3394 








THE WM. E. SIEVERS CORP. 


2875 Cherry Ave. 
LONG BEACH 6, CALIF. 


ta an, nae 


Long Beach 44247 
406997 





DRILLING MUD CONTROLS 
Driscose 


Hummel Muds 
Standard M. M. M. 





PRODUCTION 
Cor-kil Roto Savers 
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LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


Pioneers in Portable Power 


1429 EAST HILL 


Telephone: Long Beach 48549 





Long, Harry C. Long, John M. 
Longan, A. W. Lyddon, Robert S. 
Lytle, A. A. MacDonald, George L. 
Machris, John MacLeod, R. S. Mac- 
millan, Arthur M. Macrate, Jr., P. 
S. Magruder, W. L. Marconi, John 
H. Marion, Alfred L. Marsten, E. 
H. Mathis, M. M. McCallen, Ross 
McCollum, A. P. McEachern, J. F. 
McMahon, H. H. McVicar, W. W. 
Mein, Harold C. Morton, R. F. 
Oakes, C. E. O’Donnell, J. L. 
O’Donnell, .G. A. Olsen, H. F. 
Owen, Paul Paine, Wm. D. Parks, 
Edwin W. Pauley, Harold R. 
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Pauley, J. W. Pauson, J. R. Pem- 
berton, J. E. Pettijohn, S. L. Plant, 
W. W. Porter, Howard C. Pyle, E. 
C. Reid, Frank L. Ring, George W. 
Ring, C. M. Rood, R. W. Schoet- 
tler, R. H. Scholefield, T. H. Sher- 
man, O. M. Slosson, J. A. Smith, P. 
E. Spellacy, Dean M. Stacy, Edwin 
L. Stanton, David T. Staples, E. G. 
Starr, Paul E. Terry, Adolph 
Thomas, Jasper W. Tully, George 
IL. Tyler, Edward R. Valentine, 
Dwight G. Vedder, Carl Von Bibra, 
S. M. Wagner, Chester H. Ward- 
low, A. L. Weil, Lawrence Weill, 


V. R. G. Wilbur, Lloyd William- 


son, C. G. Willis, Chas. T. Wilson, | 


Tyler F. Woodward, W. T. Wood- 
ward, H. E. Woodworth, Chester 
F. Yunker. 


BANQUET COMMITTEE 


Arthur C. Stewart, Chairman; §S, | 


F. Bowlby, W. B. Curtis, C. Haines 
Finnell, Wm. King, S. Z. Natcher, 
Homer Woodruff. 


GOLF COMMITTEE 
R. P. Huggins, Chairman; A. J. 
Donnelly, Wm. Farrar, J. A. Norris, 
Charles Schriber, George Trembley, 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

G. Stewart Brown, Chairman; 
W. B. Curtis, Vice-Chairman ; Chas. 
H. Ferguson, C. Haines Finnell, J. 
H. Sembower, Jack Smock. 


TRANSPORTATION 
COMMITTEE 


R. H. Green, Chairman; M. A. 
Donahue, M. S. Housner, L. C. 
Monroe, W. O. Narry. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


W. E. Church, Chairman; James 
V. Bowen, F. Broughton. 





R. R. “BOB” 
MORRIS 


Formerly With 


BRODERICK & 
BASCOM ROPE CO. 





Now With 


WESSEN BUICK 
COMPANY 


1233 So. Western Avenue 
REgent 2-9121 


In Buick It’s... 


WESSEN ON WESTERN 
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